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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, ETC. 
In addition to the incomparable life of Lord Tennyson, in two volumes, of 
which the papers are filling their literary columns with such comments as 
“ easily the biography not only of the year but of the decade.”—N. Y¥. Times. 


THERE HAVE APPEARED: 


SCOTT. 


The Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott. 
C. Napier, M.A., author of ‘The Homes and Haunts of Tennyson.” 
Fully Illustrated, and printed on Japanese Vellum Paper. The Edition 


is limited to 550 copies. 
Royal 8vo. 


William Morris. His Art, His Writings, and His Public Life. By 
AYLMER VALLANCE, M.A.,F.8.A. With 40 Reproduction in Half-tone of 
Designs by William Morris, and a Coloured Frontispiece and Portrait. 


Binding by the Author. 


ImperialSvo. Cloth ornamental Price, $12.50. 
As the title indicates, this volume is not offered as an intimate biography 


of its hero, or as a consideration of him as artist 
only, but as a full and accurate record of the public 
life of one who, more than any other, influenced the 
tastes of English-speaking peoples during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. 


SICHEL. 
The Household of the Lafayettes. By 
Epira SICHEL. With a Frontispiece and many 
Portraits. 8vo. Cloth. Price, $4.00. 


* “Not one dull page in Edith Sichel’s forceful, 


scholarly, and enthusiastic study of the great 


Lafayette and his household.”—New York Heraid. 


ADAMS. 

The Growth of the French Nation. By 
GEORGE BURTON ADAmMs, Professor of History 

Yale University. 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. Price, $1.25. 
« The insight and lucidity, and the close grasp of 
essen necessary for such a work are rare fts, 

possesses.” — 


Professor Adams evidently 
the London Spectator. 


JOHNSON. 

* Battle of Harlem Heights. An Histo- 
rical Sketch of the Battle Fought September 
16th, 1776, On the Plateau now known as Morn- 
ingside Heights, with a Review of the Preceding 
Campaign In and Near New York City. By 
HENRY P. JOHNSTON, A.M., Professor of History, 
College of the City of New York. 

Gilt Cloth. 8vo. Price, $2.00. 


WILCOX. 
The Study of City Government. Out- 
line of the Problems of Municipal Functions, 
Control and Organization. By DELos F. Wi- 
cox, Ph.D. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
The Author discusses in turn problems of func- 
tion, of control, and of organization, and his book 
will be very useful, not only to students in colleges 
and secondary schools, but even more to any class 
of citizens who are interested in the betterment of 


THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


MENYON. 


Mrs. Browning’s Letters. Edited with Biographical Additions, 
In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. Price, $2.00. 


by Frepgric G Kenyon. 


Buckram elegant. Gilt top and side. 





PALGRAVE. 


By GEORGE 


Price, $10.00 net. 


JAMESON. 
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—_ STORY OF 
GLADSTONE’S LIFE. 
JUSTIN seen ry, M.P. 
Freely Illustrated. 
Cloth, Svo. Price, $5.00. 


Mr. McCarthy’s long experience in the 
House of Commons and his researches ae 
Re aratory to writing his ‘‘ History of Our 

imes” have given him an amount of whose 
edge, first-hand and acquired, which makes 
this volume trustworthy. 

There is hardly any one other man, of 
whom it can be said, “The em ge of the 
years of his life is the Political h tory of 
England during the same time.” 


THE OLD SANTA FE TRAIL. 
The History of a Great Highway. 
Col. mae INM AN, 

Late of the U. 8. Army. 


Cloth, Svo. Price, $3.50. 


With a Map of the Trail, Eight Full-page 

— vures of Illustrations by FRED- 

@TON, and other Illustrations 

int the ia of initialsand taijlpieces. Por- 

traits of Kit Carson and other famous 
plainsmen. 

The work is full of action from the start, 
for almost from the time Coronado with his 
Spaniards discovered it, ithas been a fre- 
quently traveled way, until the railroad fol- 
lowing almost along its very track destroyed 
the need of it forever. 

Along it passed, one after the other the 
mule train, the wagon caravan, the troops 
on their way to Mexico, the scouts and 

geards of emigrant trains, the beaver trap- 
oer and buffalo hunter, and from the hunter, 
scout, guide or trapper, Col Inman has 
gathered of their best and given us in this 
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municipal conditions through the development of intelligence and the sense 
-of civic responsibility. 


Handbooks of English Literature. 
3 Ha.Es, M.A. New Volume. 
The Age of Tennyson. By HUGH WALKER, M.A. Professor of 
English Literature at St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The Golden Treasury. Second Series Modern Poetry. Se- 
lected from the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, 
and Arranged with Notes by FRANCIS T. PALGRAVE, late Professor in the 
University of Oxford. 


18mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Edited by Professor J. W. 


i?2mo. Cloth. Price, 90 cents, net, 


A NEW EDITION OF A FAMOUS WORK. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines. By ANNA JAMESON. With twenty-five 
Portraits of famous Players in Character. 


12mo. Cloth, ornamental. Price $2.00. 


The analysis of the portraits has been supplemented by portraits of cele- 
brated actresses who have played the parts, thus presenting the heroines 


through the medium by which Shakspeare intended 
his creations to meet the eye of the public. 


*KEATS,. 

The Poems of John Keats. Illustra- 
tions by ROBERT ANNING BELL, and Introduction 

by WALTER RALEIGH. 
12mo. Cloth, ornamental. 

*The Endymion Series. 
An exceptionally dainty edition of Keats’ poems. 
In the many fine illustrations Mr. Bell is seen at his 


best. The text and general make-up of the volume 
should please the most fastidious 


Price, $2.00. 


HIGGINSON. 
A Forest Orchid, and Other Stories. 
By ELLa HIGGInson, author of “ From the Land 
of the Snow-Pearls.” 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
BALDWIN. 
Social Interpretations of the Princi- 
ples of Mental Development. By J. 
MARK BALDWIN, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Psy- 
chology in Princeton University. 
Cloth. 8vo. $2.60 net. 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin has been awarded the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy of Science and 
Letters of Denmark for the best work on a general 
question in Social Ethics put in competition by the 
Academy at the beginning of 1895. Therewere nine 
memoirs submitted, written in four languages. 
Professor Baldwin’s manuscript consisted in the 
main of the material of this work. 


SCIENCE. 
GEIKIE. 

The Founders of Geology. By SIZ 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, Hon. D.C.L., Oxf.; Hon. 
D Sc., Camb., Dubl.; Hon. LL.D., Edin., St. And.; 
Director General of the Geological Survey of 

Great Britain and Ireland. 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


A course of lectures delivered at the Johns Hopkins University to inau- 
gurate the Lectureship founded in that seminary in memory of the late 
George Huntington Williams. 


FOR CHILDREN 





It is a selection from a large mass of letters, written in all periods in Mrs. 
Browning’s life, which Mr. Browning, after his wife’s death, reclaimed from 
the friends to whom they had been written, orfrom their representatives 
The letters passed into the possession of his son, Mr R. Barrett Biowning, 
with whose consent they are now published To these have been addeda 
pumber of letters which have been kindly lent by their possessors for the 
purpose of the present volumes. 

The duties of the editor have been mainly those of selection and arrange- 
ment; but, in order to complete the record, it has been thought well to add 
connecting links of narrative, which should serve to bind the whole together 
nto the unity of a biography. 





COONLEY. 
Singing Verses for Children. Words by LypiA AVERY COONLEY. 
Pictures by ALICE KELLOGG TYLER. Music by ELEANOR SMITH, JESSIE L. 
GAYNOR, FREDERIC W. Root, and FRANK H. ATKINSON, Jr. 
Oblong 4to. Cloth, ornamental. Price, $2.00 net. 
An attractive holiday book, containing eighteen songs set to music and 
illustrated in colors. They are designed to be sung by children, as well as to 
children, and are brought out in a way that should delight both musicians and 
children, who will find it a beautiful picture-book and verse of attractive 
rhythm, The verses are simple and natural, full of the spirit of out-door life, 
and 80 varied thatjsomething can be found appropriate to every season. 
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Tennyson’s Biography 
SECOND NOTICE 


One of the most noteworthy features of the present Lord 
Tennyson’s life of his father, the late Laureate (Macmillan 
Co.), is the frequent notes on the origin, history and inter- 
ition of the poet's works. A few of these have appeared 
before in reviews and other articles, having been communi- 
cated to the writers by Tennyson or his intimate friends, 
but most of them, and those of the greatest importance and 
interest, are now published for the first time. 

Those upon the “Idylls of the King” may be specially 
commended to the attention of critics and students as settling 
the question whether the allegory was an afterthought or 
not. It has often been remarked that the secondary mean- 
ing is less noticeable in the earlier Idylls than in the later 
ones, and we must confess that we ourselves have had 
doubts whether it was a part of the original plan. It ap- 
pears, however, from a memorandum in the poet’s own 
handwriting, dating from about the year 1833 (a facsimile 
of a portion of it is among the illustrations of Vol. II.), that 
the allegorical drift, though afterwards materially modified, 
had even then occurred to him. Arthur, according to this 
preliminary outline, was to represent “ Religious Faith.” 
There were to be “two Guineveres,” the first ‘ prim. 
[primitive] Christianity,”’ the second “ Roman Catholicism.” 
Modred was to typify “the sceptical understanding ”; Mer- 
lin, “science”; the Round Table, ‘‘ liberal institutions ” ; 
and so on. 

@a. 


The following gives a curious bit of literary history :—“ Be- 
fore 1840 it is evident that my father wavered between casting 
the Arthurian legends into the form of an epic or into that of a 
musical masque; for in one of the 1833-1840 MS.. books 
there is the following first rough draft of a scenario into 
which the Lancelot and Elaine scenes were afterwards in- 
troduced.” 

“The outline of the five acts of the proposed drama fills an 
entire pagé; and cannot be quoted here. It was not until 
1855 that Tennyson decided upon the final shape of the 
poem, atid not until 1859, as the reader is aware, that the 
first four Idylls were given to the world. The brilliant suc- 
céss of this first instalment did not tempt him to finish the 
work in haste, and the last of the Idylls was not published 
until 1885, a full half-century after the plan was first formed. 

We have adeal of information about single Idylls, and 
even single lines in them. When he was writing “ Enid” 
the poet took a part of his out-of-door exercise in his ‘gar- 
den, and it was while digging there one day that a familiar 
figure occurred to him: “ As careful robins eye the delver’s 
toil.” Our biographer does not mention the fact that his 
father liked the simile well enough to repeat it verbatim in 
the second part of the poem, as Dr. Rolfe notes in his 
edition of the “ Idylls.” 


Tennyson’s nice sense of rhythm is illustrated'by the fact 
that when he learned that Enid was pronounced as if spelt 
Ennid (which we regret to learn) he altered “wedded” in 
the line, ‘‘ Had wedded Enid, Yniol’s only child,” to “ mar- 
tied.” This change must have been made in the manu- 
Script, as it does not appear in the 1857 “Enid and 
Nimué,” of which it is said that only “ six trial copies were 
printed,” “the sole survivor ” being in the British Museum. 
These facts are not given in the Memoir, the only reference 
to this early printing of “Enid” and “ Vivien” (as it was 
entitled in 1859) being this sentence (vol. i. p. 418) :— 





‘¢ «Enid ’ and ‘ Nimue, or the True and the False’ were put 
into print this summer” [1857]. The title, by the way, 
ought to read “ Enid and Nimué: the True and the False,” 
as it appears on the title-page; and “the True” refers to 
Enid, not to Nimué, as one might infer from the Memoir. 

We are told (ii. 129) that, as the poet “ thought that per- 
haps he had not made the real humanity of the King [ Ar- 
thur] sufficiently clear in his epilogue, he inserted in 1891, 
as his last correction, ‘Ideal manhood closed in real man,’ 
before the lines, ‘ Rather than that grey king, whose name, 
a ghost,’ etc.” This line, however, does not appear in the 
latest issues of the one-volume and ten-volume copyright 
editions of the collected poems which we can refer to at 
present—printed, respectively, in August, 1895, and May, 
1894. It has apparently been left out through some over- 
sight on the part of the poet or his publishers. 


@a. 


About “The Ring” the biographer says that his father 
notes: “ Mr. Lowell told me this legend, or something like 
it, of a house near where he had once lived.” The poem, it 
will be remembered, is dedicated to Lowell. 

‘* Far—far—away” and “ The Oak” are poems which the 
author liked. “ Distant bells always charmed him with their 
‘lin-lan-lone,’ and, when heard over the sea or a lake, he 
was never tired of listening to them.” ‘The Oak,” he 
thought, “ might be called ‘clean cut like a Greek epigram.’ 
The allusion is to the gold of the young oak leaves in spring, 
and to the autumnal gold of the fading leaves.” 


@A. 


Of “ Aylmer’s Field” Tennyson said :—“The story is in- 
calculably difficult to tell, the dry facts are so prosaic in them- 
selves ””—for the poem was founded upon fact, though Black- 
wood’s,as Dr. Rolfe notes, declared that the “ characters were 
somewhat more than improbable,” and Zhe Quarterly made 
a similar criticism... The biographer adds:—“ He often 
pointed out how hard he had found such and such a passage, 
how much work and thought it had cost-him: for instance, 
the lawyer at work in chambers; the pompous old Aylmer. 
in his wrath; the suicide. He liked his own descriptions of 
English landscape, and of cottages covered with creepers ; 
and especially the passage about the Traveller’s Joy.” We 
can imagine that this reference to the traveller’s joy may 
puzzle some readers of the poem, as it did us at first. They 
may not even know that a plant (the Clematis Vitalba) is 
meant, as Dr. Rolfe explains in his notes. We believe it is 
not known by that name in this country, but is called 
‘ lady's-bower,” “ virgin’s-bower” (as by Judd in ““Margaret”) 
‘““old-man’s-beard,” etc. This American species (C. Vir- 
giniana), however, is somewhat different from the Euro- 
pean. 

@a. 


‘* Crossing the Bar,” the biographer says, was written in 
the poet’s eighty-first year, ‘on a day in October when we 
came from Aldworth to Farringford. Before reaching Farring- 
ford he had the Moaning of the Bar in his mind, and after 
dinner he showed me this poem written out. I said, ‘ That 
is the crown of your life’s work?’ He answered, ‘It came 
in a moment.’ He explained the ‘ Pilot’ as ‘That Divine 
and Unseen Who is always guiding us.’ A few days before 
his death he said to me:—‘ Mind you put “Crossing the 
Bar” at the end of all editions of my poems.’ ” 


aa. 


His criticisms on other authors are many and keen. Five 
pages are well filled with his talk on Milton’s “ Paradise 





Lost ” to his son when the latter was a boy. “ Lycidas,” he 
said, was ‘‘a test of any reader’s poetic instinct.” Of Keats 
he remarked that, “with his high spiritual vision, he would 
have been, if he had lived, the greatest of us all (though his 
blank-verse was poor), and there is something magic and of 
the innermost soul of poetry in almost everything which he 
wrote.” Of ‘‘ Festus,” which made such a sensation fifty 
years ago, he wrote to Fitzgerald: “I have just got ‘ Festus’; 
order it and read. You will most likely find it a great bore, 
but there are really very grand things in it.” 

In a talk with Mr. Locker-Lampson on Byron and Words- 
worth, he said :—“ Of course, Byron’s merits are on the sur- 
face. This is not the case with Wordsworth. You must love 
Wordsworth ere he will seem worthy of your love. As a boy 
I was an enormous admirer of Byron, so much so that I got 
a surfeit of him, and now I cannot read him as I should like 
to do.” He went on to say that “ there was a great wind of 
words in a good deal of Shelley, but as a writer of blank- 
verse he was perhaps the most skilful of the moderns.” In 
reply to the remark that Rogers’s best short poems were as 
good as Moore’s, “No,” said Tennyson, “ Rogers is not as 
good as Moore. Moore had a wilder fancy, but still hardly 
anything that he wrote is altogether what it should be.” He 
exceedingly admired “ Oft in the stilly night.” 


@a. 


He liked Ben Jonson’s “It is not growing like a tree,” 
and Marvell's “ To a Prude ” ; but, he added, “I can’t read 
Ben Jonson, especially his comedies ; to me he appears to 
move in a wide sea of glue.” Samuel Johnson’s grave earn- 
estness he admired, and said that certain of his couplets, 
for this and their “high moral tone,” were not surpassed in 
English satire; but he ventured to make merry over:— 

‘* Let observation, with extensive view, 
Survey mankind, frém China to Peru.” 
“sc Why did he not say, ‘ Let observation, with extended ob- 
servation, observe extensively ’ ?”’ 

Of Jane Austen he said:—“ Miss Austen understood the 
smallness of life to perfection. She was a great artist, equal 
in her small sphere to Shakespeare. I think ‘ Persuasion’ 
and ‘ Mansfield Park ’ are my favourites.” 

He had the highest admiration for George Eliot’s insight 
into character, but did not think her quite so true to nature 
as Shakespeare and Miss Austen. He said, however, that 
“the flight of Hetty in ‘ Adam Bede,’ and Thackeray’s grad- 
ual breaking down of Colonel Newcome, were the two most 
pathetic things in modern prose fiction.” 

Of Browning, among many other comments, he said :— 
“ He has a mighty intellect, but sometimes I cannot read 
him. He seldom attempts the marriage of sense with sound, 
although he shows a spontaneous felicity in the adaptation 
of words to ideas and feelings. He has plenty of music in 
him, but he cannot get it out.” ‘Sludge the Medium ” he 
considered to be “‘ two-thirds too long.” 


1 


ea. 


The poet was severely criticised in certain quarters when 


he accepted the baronetcy in December, 1883. It is not 
generally known that it had been offered to him twice before 
the former biographical sketches all say once), and declined. 

n the 25th of March, 1873, he received a letter from Mr. 
Gladstone with the first offer. In his reply, dated March 
30, he said: —“‘I speak frankly to you when I say that I had 
rather we should remain plain Mr. and Mrs.” On the 2oth 
of December, 1874, the offer was renewed through Mr. 
Disraeli, but the poet replied that he would prefer to ad- 
here to the decision to which he had come when the former 
offer was made. When the third offer came it was not ac- 
cepted until Mr. Gladstone, who was then Premier, “was 
growing anxious to have the answer.” At last, after dis- 
cussing the matter with his son, Tennyson said, ‘‘ By Glad- 
stone's advice I have consented to take the peerage, but for 
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my own part I shall regret my simple name all my life.” It 
was characteristic of the man that, among the many messages 
of congratulation which he received soon afterwards, none 
gratified him more than that which came from a poor old 
blind servant of his mother’s. He wrote:—‘‘I have received 
many letters of congratulation, some from great lords and 
ladies, but the affectionate remembrance of good old Susan 
Epton and her sister touched me more than all these.” We 
may add that the best defence of his acceptance of the peer. 
age that we have seen was from the pen of an American 
—Mr. E. C. Stedman, in the revised edition of his ad- 
mirable ‘‘ Victorian Poets ” (1887) pp. 422 424. 
@a. 

In 1880 Tennyson came very near making a visit to this 
country. After his brother Charles’s death he was very un- 
well, ‘‘ suffering from a liver attack, and hearing perpetual 
ghostly voices.” His son adds :—“ Sir Andrew Clark ordered 
him either to America or to Venice. We applied for berths 
in the next liner to Canada, but found that all the best had 
been taken, so we determined to go to Venice, and the 
journey did in effect restore his health and silence the 


hosts.” 
ghosts sia 


It has been often asserted that Tennyson hated Amer- 
icans, but those of us who have had the privilege of personal 
acquaintance with him know this to be false. He wrote to 
Dr. Van Dyke in 1889:—“ The report (which you quote) 
that I dislike Americans is wholly without foundation, 
though it is true that I have protested against the manner 
in which some of the American publishers have pilfered my 
work.” In a letter to “an unknown correspondent” in 
this country, who had sent him a poem, he wrote:—“I 
thank you for your poem. * * * The feeling of 
American brotherhood which it bespeaks cannot but be wel- 
come to an Englishman.” He himself expressed the same 
feeling in not a few of his poems. When he received an al- 
bum of his own verses copied by some young pupils in a 
Brooklyn public school, he wrote to them thus :—* Such 
kindly memorials as yours, make me hope that, tho’ the 
national bond between England and America was broken, 
the natural one of blood and language may bind us closer 
and closer from century to century.” And when Zhe Critic 
printed a number in celebration of Lowell’s seventieth birth- 
day, he wrote to the editors :— 

“TI thank you for asking me to be among the numberless 
number of those who greet Mr. Lowell on his seventieth 
birthday. I wish that I had seen more of him while he was 
among us. All blessings be upon him and upon his country.” 

He was a careful student of our history and institutions. 
In a letter to Mr. Bosworth Smith, at the time when the dis- 
establishment of the English Church was being discussed, he 
said :—“ As to any vital changes in our Constitution, I could 
wish that some of our prominent politicians, who look to 
America as their ideal, might borrow from her an equivalent 
to that conservatively restrictive provision under the Fifth 
Article of her Constitution [requiring a vote of three-fourths 
of the states for the ratification of any change]. I believe 
it would be a great safeguard in these days of ignorant and 


reckless theorists.” 
. Qa 


He wrote to Walt Whitman in 1887 :—“ The coming year 
should give new life to every American who has breathed a 
breath of that soul which inspired the great founder of the 
American Constitution, whose work you are to celebrate. 
Truly, the mother country, pondering on this, may feel that, 
how much soever the daughter owes to her, she, the mother, 
has, nevertheless, something to learn from the daughter. 
Especially I would note the care taken to guard a noble 
constitution from rash and unwise innovators.” 

He was sometimes greatly annoyed by the impudence of 
American tourists who intruded into his grounds at Farring- 
ford, and even flattened their noses against his windows; 
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but when a crank suddenly appeared at Aldworth in June, 
1891, saying that he had worked his way over the Atlantic 
in a cattle-ship in orer to recite ““ Maud” to its author, the 
poet, out of pity for the man, endured the infliction of the 
recitation, and paid his passage back to this country. 

We regret that we cannot take space to quote some of 
Tennyson’s tributes to Poe, Longfellow (whom he described 
as “one of the most enchanting of men ”), Phillips Brooks, 
Whitman and other Americans of note. (In Vol. II, on 
Pp. 359, we note that Mr. T. B. Aldrich appears as P. B.) 
These and many other things that we had marked for quota- 
tion we are compelled to omit; but all ofthem, with all that 
we have quoted, would fail to convey to our readers an ade- 
quate idea of the interest and the charm of this Memoir, 
which has been well called “the book of the year ”—if, 
indeed, we might not say of the decade. 





Literature 
Prof. Dowden’s Princeton Lectures 
The French Revolution and English Literature. By Edward Dowden, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

REVOLUTIONS are great literary fertilizers. The intellec- 
tual soil thrown up in 1688, in 1776, in 1789 was of the 
richest. Travelers in the Campo Felice who sip the deli- 
cious lacryma Christi under the shadow of Vesuvius seldom 
suspect the sources of the delight—the crumbling, disin- 
tegrating lava, the hidden volcanic fires, the subterranean 
mellowing process that goes on noiselessly from month’s end 
to month’s end, the vicinity of a great natural tragedy ever 
at work at the grape’s root. Intellectual travelers who sip 
the delicate wine of Goethe, of Victor Hugo, of Wordsworth, 
Byron and Shelley, seldom suspect that these rare vintages 
grew on the edges of a volcano, mellowed and ripened when 
the air was hot with revolution, flowered and harvested in a 
Europe at white heat, sparkling with strange fires at every 
pore. The new element of passion and sentimentality glow- 
ing in the romances of Rousseau, the travels of St. Pierre, 
the sorrows of Goethe’s Werther, the devotions of Chateau- 
briand, drew their eloquence from the over-heated air of a 
time when men yearned for a change from the ignoble des- 
potisms under which they languished. Evéry European 
literature leapt at a bound into the consciousness of some 
great impending catastrophe. Especially in England, after 
the Werther-Rousseau note had sounded through the Oberon- 
horn of two masters of style, the intellectual agitation be- 
came intense. Héloise and Tristram Shandy, St. Preux 
and Paul and Virginia became the idols of the drawing- 
toom. The return to nature, the simplification of govern- 
ment, the brotherhood of all men, equality, universal free- 
dom from the tyrannies of the past, the deification of Burns’s 
“ A man’s a man for a’ that,” were doctrines that thrilled the 
sunset hours of the eighteenth century and shot them through 
with glimmers of blood and passion. They sang and roared 
in the poems of Byron, the “ Political Justice” of Godwin, 
the rhetoric of Mary Wollstonecraft; Burke’s early writings 
caught a richer glow from them ; Coleridge, Southey and 
Wordsworth are irradiated with the light of the French 
Revolution ; and the aviary to which Shelley and Campbell 
and Moore belong floods the air with the glorious resurrec- 
tion—songs of reawakened Europe. 

In his admirable “‘ French Revolution and English Litera- 
ture”—the Princeton lectures delivered in honor of the 
sesqui-centennial celebration, last year,— Prof. Dowden traces 
in his thoughtful and incisive manner the manifold influences 
that drifted over to England from France after the fall of 
the Bastille and incarnated themselves in the literature of 
the Revolution-worshipping school. The six lectures deal 
specifically with the precursors of revolution, the anti-revo- 
lution as embodied in Burke, the early revolutionary group 
and its antagonists—Southey, Coleridge, Zhe Anti-Jacobin 
and Burns; Wordsworth and his friends as illustrating reac- 
tion from an earlier worship of French idols and ideals ; 
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and the renewed revolutionary advance as seen in Landor, 
Moore, Byron and Shelley. No one is more at home in 
these difficult matters than Prof. Dowden, who has made this 
whole period peculiarly hisown. His Shelley biography 
covers much of the ground and is deeply interesting in its 
glimpses of contemporary things. “As the wave of revolu- 
tion rolls around,” he writes, “‘driven forth from the vast 
volcanic upheaval in France, and as it becomes a portion of 
the literary movement of Great Britain, its dark and hissing 
crest may be the poetry of Byron; but over the tumultuous 
wave hangs an iris of beauty and promise, and that foam- 
bow of hope, flashing and failing, and ever reappearing as 
the wave sweeps on, is the poetry of Shelley.” Thus, it may 
be, the choir of archangels loomed and looked over into the 
abyss of glass and fire when Lucifer and his angels sank one 
by one as spots of flame into the consuming radiance: By- 
ron and Shelley and musical Moore and pitying Wordsworth 
and abhorrent Southey ; some exultant, some shuddering. 

“Before the stream of Revolutionary thought and feel- 
ing gathered to flow in a channel,” remarks Prof. Dowden, 
“its diffused substance existed in the form of what may 
be described as mist.” This mist, resolved, disclosed in 
England such literary forerunners of the Revolution as Cow- 
per, who translated Rousseau’s denunciations of luxury into 
English verse, and Crabbe, the poet of homely life; Clark- 
son, Wilberforce and Burke, who unceasingly agitated for 
the abolition of the slave-trade; Howard the philanthropist 
in his great work of prison reform; and Day, Priestley and 
Erasmus Darwin. Men and women alike, according to 
Prof. Dowden, began to sniff revolutionary air and talk of 
reforms in politics, in Parliament, in dress, in the criminal 
code, urged by the irresistible appeal of successful America 
and sentimental Europe. Audacious theorists in favor of 
revolution appeared in the person of William Godwin and 
Mary Wollstonecraft, by the former of whom, says the 
lecturer, “the doctrine of the Revolution was presented to 
English readers, not in immediate relation to politics, but in 
the way of philosophical speculation, more impressively 
than elsewhere in his ‘Enquiry Concerning Political Justice’ 
(«793).” ‘* Two great revolutions had taken place—the 
uprising of the American colonies and the uprising against 
the French monarchy and the old régime.” Godwin’s philo- 
sophical mind led him to investigate the causes of these 
“vast phenomena,” and his influence among young and 
ardent spirits like Southey and Shelley was great. “Throw 
aside your books of chemistry,” said Wordsworth to a stu- 
dent in the Temple, “and read Godwin on Necessity.” 
Mary Wollstonecraft, that remarkable figure in the Shelley 
group, attempted to vindicate the rights of women and em- 
bodied her views in a famous pamphlet and an imaginative 
novel. Then a tide of anti-Revolution set in, in England, 
in the writings of Edmund Burke; but Prof. Dowden con- 
siders his view of the Revolution incomplete; he was not 
fully informed and was naturally conservative. ‘“ But he ex- 
pressed with incomparable power [in his “ Reflections ”], 
one side of the truth. And his wisdom was confirmed by 
events. He predicted the transitoriness of the new govern- 
ment, the fall in value of paper money, the confiscation of 
Church property, the national bankruptcy, the destruction of 
the monarchy, the abolition of the Christian religion.” 

In another of these carefully studied chapters the author 
takes up the “ Early Revolutionary Group and Antagonists ” 
—Burns, Southey, Coleridge and the brilliant scoffers who 
composed the staff of Zhe Anti- Jacobin,—and analyzes their 
utterances: Burns, the poet of Equality, Coleridge and 
Southey, in their dreams of Pantisocracy on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, and Wordsworth, who “felt the concus- 
sion of the French Revolution more profoundly than either 
of the others ”; all of them ultimately recoiling with horror 
from the excesses of Robespierre and the Jacobins. They 
were young and full of enthusiasm for France in her earlier 
struggles ; but the reaction soon came, and they withdrew 
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from their attitude of* indiscriminate admiration, Yet 
through all their writings rang the bells of the Tour St. 
Jacques, and Wordsworth’s mentally agitated youth especially 
vibrated powerfully to them. When the inevitable reaction 
came, we find Wordsworth and his friends calmed down. 
“« The ideas of liberty and of the paternity of nations had 
been lost by France during the Napoleonic wars. The idea 
of social equality remained. Southey was too much swayed 
by passion to recognize or interpret the complete signifi- 
cance of the great events of his age. * * * Coleridge 
continued his task of renovating old ideas. Wordsworth 
traveled onward to the heights of old age, illuminated by a 
tranquil evening light.” All three had been scorched by the 
exhausting passions of the time, much of whose rhetorical 
and intellectual ardor burned still in their writings. The 
Moore—Landor—Byron-Shelley group alone kept up the fires 
of sympathy with France through thick and through thin. 

Prof. Dowden traces with excelling clearness the position 
of each of these men toward France—the young patriot 
poet Moore, with his detestation of kings; Landor, the re- 
publican of violent passions and cool, practical convictions ; 
Byron, in whom “the spirit of the Revolution unites with 
the genius of Romance”; Shelley, the ethereal sprite that 
sings on the edges of the abyss. All of these were variously 
and copiously influenced by the Gallic outbreak. The 
Princeton lecturer has made out of his theme a course of 
captivating studies, just detailed enough to avoid fatigue, 
just philosophical enough to explain causes and conditions 
clearly, aud clothed in the literary style known to those who 
have followed him in his Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Shelley 
studies. 





Carlyle’s Encyclopedia Essays 
Montaigne, and Other Essays, Chiefly Biographical, By Thomas Car- 
Lyle. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

ANYONE who is so misguided as to buy this new volume 
of Carlyleana in the hope of finding out what Carlyle thought 
about Montaigne, Montagu, Montesquieu and others will 
be sorely disappointed when he examines his purchase. Not 
because these worthies are not included in the table-of-con- 
tents, nor because Carlyle is not responsible for the articles 
devoted to them, but because it is not the Carlyle of 
“ Heroes and Hero Worship.” It is a Carlyle of Brews- 
ter’s “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” at ten dollars a week. We 
do not expect a man—not even a Carlyle—to tell us what 
he thinks at that price. If he gives the money’s worth in 
facts, it is all the law—of letters—requires. And facts the 
volume contains, accurate, no doubt, but not altogether en- 
livening. The Encyclopedia had evidently reached the high- 
water mark of the letter M when Dr. Brewster, afterwards 
Sir David, ran across Carlyle, studying law and wrestling 
with the “‘ Everlasting No.” It was well into the P’s when 
Carlyle found himself able to live without it. Hence we have 
the irony of a faithful volume of essays, hit or miss, from M 
to P, by the Sage of Chelsea. 

It has at least the novelty of a new experience to read in 
a volume of Carlyle that ‘‘ the rivers of Norway furnish fish 
of different kinds,” Norway being among the N’s; and that 
“ mustard and saffron are sometimes met with towards the 
borders of Cambridgeshire,” in Norfolk. We have never 
seen a lion drawing a dust-cart; we are not sure whether 
the sight would be ludicrous, or merely melancholy. Only 
once does the Carlyle of literature flash from the encyclo- 
pedia machine, in the last paragraph of the article on Nel- 
son :—* But Nelson’s name will always occupy a section in 
the history of the world, and be pronounced, wherever it is 
understood, asthat of a HERO.” The volume, so far as 
we can see, has no place or reason for existence as literature ; 
it has, however, a distinct place and value in the history - 
letters. Every reader of Carlyle will find these dry, unim, 
aginative pages full of interest and suggestion. One may 
easily fancy that this very HERO, capitals and all, marked 
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the beginning of that insight which resulted in some of the 
finest essays in the English language, and created, in turn a 
new criterion of biographical writing. Perhaps, too, the es- 
say on Necker was the French Revolution in embryo ; form- 
less and colorless, after the fashion of embryos, but none 
the less vital, ‘‘Onthe memorable 14th of July the mob 
rose and levelled the Bastille to the ground, massacred every 
obnoxious person and delivered themselves up to all manner 
of excesses,” writes Carlyle calmly in this article. It is a 
characteristic proof of his greatness that he was able to space 
the gap between the prosaic record of an historical fact and 
that graphic siege of the Bastille which was to make the 
14th of July as memorable in literature as it already was in 
history. The very crudity of these essays, if one may so 
dignify encyclopedic writing, makes them the more interest- 
ing to the student of literature. Here is genius in the 
rough ; here one can study the first stirrings of an artist’s 
soul, even before he himself knew the power that was in 
him. Froude says of him at this time that “he was still 
writing small articles, too, for ,Brewster’s encyclopedia, un- 
satisfactory work, though better than none.” In the “ Rem- 
iniscences ” we find Carlyle’s own estimate of himself:—*“ I 
was timorously aiming toward literature, I thought in auda- 
cious moments I might perhaps earn some wages that way 
by honest labour, somehow to help my finances; but in that 
too I was painfully skeptical.” But if he was blind to his 
merits, he was not so to the inferior character of the work 
he was called upon to produce. ‘That poor article which 
you saw has done me some good I find already, and though 
I respect neither them nor their cause among the highest, I 
have thoughts of complying for a time.” 

The fact that Carlyle himself did not see fit to republish 
these articles, is no reason for condemning their present 
publication. His point of view was not ours. He wished 
to publish and preserve only such of his writings as might 
legitimately be called literature. We, as students, welcome 
any piece of work his hand has touched. If Browning in his 
youthful days had put himself on record in “ Thirty days 
hath September,” there is not a Browning devotee in the 
land who would not welcome its belated publication with 
bubbling joy, and find, perchance, in its rugged lines shades 
of intention and vigor of conception unguessed by common 
folk. And if this volume of Carlyle must fill a humbler 
place, it is none the less welcome. ‘No library should be 
without it.” But why, pray, a limited edition? ‘‘ One 
thousand copies, and seventy five on hand-made paper.” 
Fancy Carlyle opening the volume and coming upon this 
snug announcement. Listen :—‘Such a peal of laughter, 
enough to have awakened the seven sleepers! * * * He 
burst forth like the neighing of all Tattersall’s,—tears stream- 
ing down his cheeks, pipe held aloft, foot clutched into the 
air—loud, long-continuing, uncontrollable; a laugh not of 
the face and diaphragm only, but of the wholé man from 
head to heel.” The present reviewer has “laughed, indeed, 
yet with measure,” feeling a sympathetic thrill for the poor 
non-reviewing world, which does not get its copies gratis, 
but which has none the less the good sense—and ill-fortune 
—to care for Carlyle. 

One may add that the “ Foreword” by Mr. S. R. Crockett 
harmonizes in substance and style with the articles which 
follow, though we could wish, for the sake of artistic propor- 
tion, that it contained somewhat less of Crockett and more 
of Carlyle. 





A Russian on Russia 
Pictures of Russian History and Russian Literature, 
Serge Wolkonsky. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
In A PASSAGE quoted in the first of these lectures, Prince 
Viazemsky says, “if you want an intelligent Englishman or 
Frenchman to talk nonsense, let him emit an opinion on 
Russia.” This remark is even more applicable to Americans, 
for their knowledge of things Russian is, if possible, more 
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vague than the idea of America gained by the German youth 
from a translation of Cooper. ‘I remember,” says Wolkon- 
sky, “an American girl who frankly confessed that she did 
not like Russian novels representing Russian life ; she thought 
things they pictured were not original enough, lacking ‘local 
color’; she much preferred English novels about Russia, they 
were so much more ‘ Russian.’” Col.Savage has many miscon- 
ceptions to atone for. This ignorance is characteristic, as our 
writer says, but he courteously refrains from mentioning that 
it is not merely negative in nature. For the American mind, 
with its semi-religious reverence for republican institutions, 
has not only a supreme contempt for the “‘effete ” democratic 
monarchies of Europe, but in addition a sort of righteous 
abhorrence for the Russian absolute monarchy. This feel- 
ing is not only fostered by such novels as Merriman’s “Sow- 
ers,” but also by most of the English serious articles and 
books on Russia. Mrs. Brodhead’s work “Slav and Mos- 
lem ” forms a notable exception. If, however, we seek the 
cause of this feeling, we must go deeper. It is due to the 
absence of the historical sense in most people. Religious 
persecution seems to us a most heinous crime, yet it has 
been shown, by Seeley, for instance, that in its time and 
place, it was morally imperative. The acceptance of the 
principles of the historical and sociological school of ethics, 
whose consequence is the denial of the existence of absolute 
right and wrong, is the basis of all scientific historical criti- 
cism. We cannot justly condemn the organization of any 
society if it is in advance of that which preceded, and shows 
further signs of progress. It would be just as unfair to con- 
demn the youth for actions which in a mature man would 
be unpardonable. 

The present Russian organization is certainly in advance 
of that which preceded it. The establishment of the abso- 
lute monarchy was, as Prince Wolkonsky says, “the solemn 
recognition of the only force which proved to have the 
power of reconstituting the national unity. It was the his- 
torical homage of gratitude to the only principle which 
Proved to be firm amidst the instability of the other elements 
Of national life.” Russia has already partially outgrown this 
Organization, and at the present time is in essentially the 
Same political condition as England was in the seventeenth 
century, and as France and the German states were in the 
last. The transition to constitutional monarchy is inevi- 
table, and might have been effected already, had it not been 
for the violence of the Nihilists. The question is, will this 
transition be a peaceful or a bloody one? The development 
of society is at best a slow process. “ Natura non agit per 
saltus,” and those foreigners and Russians who are striving to 
hasten the overthrow of the absolute monarchy, by violence if 
necessary, should beware of another French revolution with 
all its horrors, and remember that only gradually, after eighty 
years of blood and strife, was the French Republic established 
on a firm basis. Russia, with her immense resources and 
boundless energies, is rapidly approaching the civilization 
of other states. One disadvantage has resulted from her 
being in the wake of other countries. She has had to bear 
the brunt of much hostile criticism at the hands of foreign- 
ers, who forgot the origin of the modern state. One great 
advantage has, however, resulted from the failure of Russian 
and universal chronology to coincide. She has the accumu- 
lated experience of other countries by which to guide her- 
self. May she profit by this advantage, and may the road 
to democracy, already entered upon, be as peaceful and as 
gradual as possible. 

When we read a book like this one, or that of Maxime 
Kovalevsky on “Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of 
Russia,” one fact impresses itself prominently on our minds, 
namely, the essential identity of Russian history with that 
of all other European countries. Russia has gone through 
the same stages of development as all other European states. 
How many Americans know that Russia at one time had a 
general parliament, the Sobor, a counterpart of the Etats- 
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Généraux. In fact, it would not be difficult to construct a 
bird’s eye outline of the history of the French state, which, 
by the change of a few names and dates, would apply equally 
well to Russia. In view of the attitude of Americans to- 
wards Russia, it required a good deal of courage on Prince 
Wolkonsky’s part to lecture before a number of American 
audiences. Above all things, he is fair-minded and frank, 
and these qualities were his best allies in his quasi-mission- 
ary and patriotic work. To him we are indebted for a fas- 
cinating book, which, we trust, will dispel much crude igno- 
rance and prejudice. To trace the history of any civiliza- 
tion in a small compass is a most difficult task, to be accom- 
plished only by one combining great scholarship with great 
literary ability. In his way, our author has been just as 
successful as Lavisse, Bryce and Goldwin Smith. In eight 
lectures he has given us a clear, interesting picture of Rus- 
sian history and literature, or, to be more accurate, a series 
of such pictures, for he does not belong to the new school 
of sociological historians. Lovers of the Russian novel and 
students of history will find his work of great interest. In 
fact, it can be recommended most highly to all intelligent 
people. 





*¢ Johnsonian Miscellanies’’ 
By George Birkbeck Hill. Harper & Bros, 

THESE two portly volumes are, like other Johnsoniana, to 
be taken up at odd times, on wet Sundays, or when the 
newspapers are duller than common. It is the more to be 
regretted, therefore, that they do not, as to form, answer to 
Johnson’s definition of a desirable book,—“ one that you 
may carry to the fire and hold readily in your hand.” They 
look, rather, like those imposing ornaments of a gentleman’s 
library, the “ books which are no books” and are never to 
be disturbed. It is true that they contain some heavy 
reading, such as the“ Prayers and Meditations, composed 
by Samuel Johnson, LL.D.” for his own private use, and 
which should have been republished separately, if at all, so 
that the reader need not come upon them except when in a 
prayerful mood. Following these, in the first volume, comes 
the fragment of autobiography which our defamers of Sterne 
ought, if consistent, to stigmatize as “prurient”; and then 
come lighter mattersin Mrs. Piozzi's “ Anecdotes” and Arthur 
Murphy’s “ Essay.” 

Volume II. contains a greater variety, and the bulk of 
what is readable in the two volumes. Here we have the 
story in which Johnson acts the part of Mr. Howells’s Al- 
trurian, and insists on a practical application of his hostess’ 
doctrines of equality, in yielding his place at table to the 
servant and waiting on him in turn. Here, in anecdotes in- 
numerable, the cyclopean doctor goes for his invisible Scot 
with clubs and rocks of ponderous rhetoric, knowing all the 
while that his Ulysses-Boswell, instead of reviling, was 
busily taking notes, hid in some snug corner. Extracts from 
Boswell’s letters to Malone concern chiefly the canny biog- 
rapher’s debts and his anxiety to contract a loan on the se- 
curity of the forthcoming “‘ magnum opus.” There are anec- 
dotes from Campbell’s “Diary,” from Hannah More’s 
“Memoirs,” from Sir John Hawkins’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,” 
and from numerous other sources; narratives of Johnson’s 
end by John Hoole and by the Rt. Hon. William Windham ; 
letters of Johnson to Richardson, Macpherson and Miss 
Reynolds ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds’s two dialogues written 
in imitation of the Doctor’s colossal style of conversation. 

Altogether, we have here another view of the same great 
man that we find delineated in Boswell’s “ Life,”—slovenly, 
exacting, good-natured, irascible, profound, pompous, liberal, 
narrow, pious and profane, a bundle of contradictions held 
together by the logic of self. Needless to say, we all like 
Johnson the better because we can look down upon some parts 
of him,—what most pleased visitors to the ancient colossus 
of Rhodes was, doubtless, to find themselves taller than his 
toes. Dr. Hill has annotated his two volumes liberally, and 
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has provided them with an index, and a collection of “ Dicta 


Philosophii,”’ quaint and wise, which are to be found scat- 
tered through the two volumes. 


‘¢ Beauty and Art” 
By Aldham Heaton. D. Appleton & Co. 

IN THIS WORK Mr. Heaton sounds once more the tocsin 
of revolt against commercialism in art, which we have heard 
rung so often with such slight result that our ears have be- 
come dulled to it. In the guise of essays on ‘“ Taste,” 
“‘ Beauty in Form and Color,” “ Decoration of the House,” 
‘‘ Fabrics” and “‘ Furniture and Decoration of the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” he (as the late William Morris was accus- 
tomed to do) assails the ignorant art patron with unwel- 
come advice, and falls foul of fashion, factories and frivolity. 
As to the evils against which he raises his indignant voice, 
—for the most part, we agree with him. We are, indeed, 
still given over to the cheap and showing, the coarse and vio- 
lent. But what is the use of fighting against the inevitable ? 
It has been so whenever economy and the love of display 
have joined hands, which has been almost always. But 
those who can afford it can, even now, buy art which is not 
machine-made, and, for all of us, there are still large spaces 
of natural beauty, unconquered and unspoiled by man. 

Mr. Heaton not only cries aloud: he argues and explains. 
“ A rose is red and beautiful,” says the manufacturer, “ Why 
may I not make a beautiful crimson wall-paper?” ‘‘ Be- 


cause you cannot and will not go to the expense that would 
be requisite,” says, in effect, Mr. Heaton; and he illustrates 
his point by a glaring portrait of a gentian on his title-page. 
“If you can reproduce a// the broken tints and subtle 
gradations of the natural flower, you may add the spot of 
vivid color that keys up the whole ; but in four or five, or a 
dozen paintings, that cannot be done, and you must choose 


between garishness and modesty. Very true; but we have 
been told all this before, by much cleverer writers ; and, yet, 
manufacturers and millionaires still prefer what is gaudy and 
irritating to the eye. 

In this essay on eighteenth century furniture, Mr. Heaton 
does battle, perhaps to better purpose, in a new field. He 
attacks the rage for “ Sheraton” and ‘“ Chippendale,” and 
asserts, what is indisputably true, that the illustrated cata- 
logues issued by these worthies are inducements of bad taste. 
The good eighteenth-century designs, like our own “ Colo- 
nial” designs in building, were borrowed from the French, 
but simplified to suit less skilful workmen and shorter 
purses. The writer’s pugnacity makes him readable through- 
out, though we cannot always agree with him. 


‘* Bertrand du Guesclin’’ 
Constable of France: His Life and Times. By Enoch Vine Stoddard. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THIS WORK, as the author claims, is based on a study of con- 
temporary sources, Luce and other historians merely ‘‘ contributing 
verifications.”” The object of the book is not to repeat what 
others have said, but to place the Breton soldier in ‘‘ his true char- 
acter and position.” In reality it contains absolutely nothing that 
is new; students of the fifteenth century need not consider it, and 
as heretofore will use Siméon Luce’s biography in preference to 
other studies on the Constable. In fact, the French historian has 
been of much more assistance to Dr. Stoddard than is acknow- 

He has not merely ‘‘ contributed verifications,” as stated 
in the preface; he has furnished innumerable facts and ideas, 
some of which have been exceedingly crudely translated into Eng- 
lish. Compare the chapter on ‘‘ Social Conditions * and Luce’s 
corresponding chapter. : 

Dr. Stoddard is a physician, and does not realize that modern 
science demands as much training from the historian as from the 
doctor. Such training he may possess in his own profession, but 
he certainly lacks it as an historian. ‘‘ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
Dr. Stoddard is no deep student, and oa ccnp. French 
history is superficial. He seemingly knows nothing of the 
work aane-tn oe last decades by Luchaire, Glasson, Viollet, Lan- 
glois and others. His account of the origin of the French army 
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is absurdly inaccurate and false; his treatment of chivalry is puer- 
ile; the relationships mentioned in the first paragraph of page 153 
are hopelessly wrong; names are frequently erroneously spelt: in- 
Stance upon instance could be cited to show his lack of scholar- 
ship. Besides. he has no historical sense. No one could get a 
clear idea of France's condition, or of the career of Guesclin, from 
his book. Detail follows detail, and every fact is seemingly in his 
eyes of equal importance. Nor is his English above criticism ; his 
style is slovenly and rough. For instance:—‘‘ Slate roofs were 
most common in certain parts of Brittany, especially in Anjou” 
is just as correct as ‘‘It rained heavily to-day in New York, es- 
pecially in New Jersey.”” The above estimate of this work is in 
our opinion just; the only reason we can see for altering it is that 
given in the old saw ‘‘ De mortuis, nil nisi bonum.” For such a 
book as this is, as it were, still-born. 


Two Stories of Greece 
1. Constantine. By George Horton. Way & Williams. 
mother: A Tale of Modern Athens. By. Gregory Xenopoulos. 
Done into English by Mrs. Edmonds. Fohn Lane. 

THE FIRST of these two books is not the werk of a Greek. It 
deals with Greek life shortly after the great struggle for indepen- 
dence, when King Otho occupied the throne, and the national life 
was picturesque far more than it is to-day, and still honored cus- 
toms and superstitions long since forgotten or slowly falling into 
disuse. In fact, it has evidently been the author’s aim to chronicle 
the life of these times, rather than to write a story; and if we con 
sider his work in this light, it may be said to be successful. The 
story is slight and told with too many interruptions for the sake of 
introducing the aforementioned details. 

‘« The Stepmother ” (2) is a case of ‘‘Much Ado about Noth- 
ing.” It is, of course, very disagreeable for a young man to see 
his father marry the girl he (the young man) loves; but why should 
he feel like a criminal because he continues to love her? M. 
Xenopoulos had a theme that he might have made tragical and 
untranslatable, or amusing and mildly naughty; but, though he 
wrote of modern Athens, he was still held by moral and literary 
bonds that were quite old-fashioned and consequently produced a 
tale that is lachrymose apparently about nothing, simp'y because 
modern Athens, so far as he was concerned, was considerably be- 
hind modern Paris, or even modern New York. The tale is ut- 
terly unimportant, and, we hope, not a representative specimen of 
contemporary Greek fiction. 


2. The Step- 


Two Editions of ‘‘ The Princess ’’ 

Two NEw editions of ‘‘ The Princess” of Tennyson have lately 
appeared: one prepared by Mr. A. J. George (D. C. Heath & Co.), 
whose excellent editions of Wordsworth, Burns, and other authors 
are well known; and the other by Prof. G. E. Woodberry of Col- 
umbia University (Longmans’ English Classics). Both have criti- 
cal introductions, and are well supplied with notes, which Mr. 
George puts at the end of the book—the better way, in our opinion, 
for use in secondary schools,—while Prof. Woodberry puts them 
under the text. Mr. George refers the student to the Classical 
Dictionary and other works of reference for many of the allusions 
in the poem; Prof. Woodberry explains them briefly in the notes. 
Teachers who have a good school library may prefer the former 
course, though we cannot see that there is any more ‘‘ mental dis- 
cipline”’ in sending the pupil to a separate book for information, 
which it requires no particular thought or judgment to find. The 
other course will commend itself to the large class of teachers, es- 
pecially in the rural districts, who often have no reference libraries 
to send their pupils to. Mr. George, in his strictures upon the Rev. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s criticism of ‘‘ The Princess” as a ‘‘ splendid fail- 
ure,” is evidently not aware that this criticism was materially qual- 
ified in the second edition of ‘‘ The Poetry of Tennyson.” and that 
in the third edition the chapter on this poem and ‘‘ Maud,” no 
longer has the title ‘‘ Two Splendid Failures.” 

Some of Prof.Woodberry’s notes seem to us too elementary for 
students who are sufficiently advanced to take up a poem of this 
kind They should not need to be informed that ‘‘ paragon” 
means ‘‘a model of perfection”; that Cupid is ‘‘the winged boy, 
the god of love, represented as blind”; that (under ‘‘little-footed 
China”) ‘‘the feet of Chinese women are artificially dwarfed ” ; 
that ‘‘shallop” is ‘‘a small boat,” etc. On Ida’s allusion to 
Psyche’s babe as ‘‘ pledge of a love not to be mine,” the young 
people are discreetly, but we hope superfluously, reminded in a note 
that the love referred to is ‘‘ wedded love.” It is not uncommon 
for college professors, in preparing books for secondary schools, to 
underrate the intelligence of boys and girls in this way. 
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New Books and New Editions 

Two newissues inthe neat and compact ‘‘ Famous Scots ” series 
are ‘‘ Norman Macleod,” by Mr. John Wellwood, and ‘‘ Sir Walter 
Scott,” by George Saintsbury. Both are excellent in their way, 
but the latter, notwithstanding all that has been written about 
Scott, is particularly to be commended. In less than 150 pages 
af large type we have a sufficient sketch of his life for the average 
student of literature and the general reader, with much fresh and 
suggestive criticism of his works. Mr. Saintsbury does not always 
agree with his predecessors in their estimate of some of these works. 
** Rokeby,” for instance, which was not enthusiastically received 
when it first appeared, and which it has been the fashion to dis- 
parage ever since, is a poem which Mr. Saintsbury reckons ‘‘a 
very delighiful one, and to some tastes at least far above the 
‘ Lady of the Lake.’”” Bertram Risingham is ‘‘a really excellent 
person, the cream of Scoit’s ruffians, whether in prose or verse; 
appearing well, conducting himself better, and ending best of all: 
* * * while the passages on which the romance, in contradis- 
tinction to the classical epic, stands or falls, are equal to all but 
the very best in ‘Marmion’ or the ‘ Lay.’’”’ Our author also puts 
‘* Haroid the Dauntless’ and the ‘‘ Bridal of Triermain” higher 
than others have done. ‘‘Indeed,”’ he says, ‘‘as a matter of 
liking, not quite disjoined from criticism, I should put them very 
high indeed.” The ‘* Bridal,” he thinks, ‘is more thoroughly a 
romance of adventure than even the ‘ Lay,’ has more central in- 
terest than that poem, and is adorned by passages of hardly less 
beauty than the best of the earlier piece.” These views are de- 
fended and illustrated at Some length by extracts and references. 
The final summing-up of Scott’s merits and demerits as poet and 
novelist is a masterpiece of critical analysis, though we may not 
accept its conclusions without some reservations. (imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


IT IS one of the easiest things in the world to draw a parallel 
between any two men of genius, and it may be instructive if it is 
not overdone. But Plutarch would surely smile could he see how 
Mr. Alexander S. Twombly sets about it in regard to the ‘‘Mas- 
terpieces of Michelanglo and John Mil:on.” ‘‘In genius they are 
akin,’ he says. ‘* Milton wrote his epic in verses that will never 
die; Michelangelo wrought out his in immortal works.” Com- 
pared with this, the comparison of a British soldier to a boiled 
lobster is apt and appropriate. But more remains behind. This 
painter and the poet each treated the great subject of the creation 
and the fall of man. ‘*‘ Both deal in co'ossal figures. * * * Had 
they changed plans and epochs ’’"—why not also skins, brains, souls 
and ancestors P—‘* Milton would have been as the great artist 
was,” and Michaclangelo ‘‘ would have celebrated Cromwell and 
his regicides in art.” Elsewhere we read of ‘‘ statuesque crea- 
tions in fresco,” among which ‘‘the Almighty appears in realistic 
proportions.”’ Michaelangelo, we are told, ‘‘sketched and laid 
on the colors out of the midst of em tions descending upon his 
soul, * * * in dreamy rhapsody * * * mechanically assists the 
brush.” It is perhaps unnecessary to go on to give extracts from 
Mr. Twombly’s essay on Milton. His book is illustrated with 
half-tone plates after Michaelangelo, mostly from his Sistine ceil- 
ing. (Silver Burdett & Co.) 


‘* THE Boston Browning Society Papers” is a comely octavo of 
500 pages containing a selection of twenty-four of the papers read 
before the Society from 1886 to 1897. Among the authors are 
Col. T. W. Higginson, Prof. Josiah Royce (who has two papers), 
Prof. C. C. Everett (also of Harvard), Prof. D. Dorchester, Jr. 
(late of Boston University). the Rev. J. Lloyd Jones of Chicago, 
Miss Charlotte Porter and Miss Helen A. Ciarke (editors of 
Poet Lore), Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, and Miss 
Vida D. Scudder of Wellesley College. The book is a scholarly 
contribution to Browning literature, and will compare very favor- 
ably with the volume of about the same bulk made up of select 
papers read before the London Brown'ng Society, published two 
years ago with the title of ‘* Browning Studies.” The American 
book has the advantage of the English in is copious index of fif- 
teen doule-columned pages. The book plate of the Boston So- 
ciety, which appears on the ti'le-page is a portrait of Browning in 
a setting of bells and pomegranates, with the apt motto from 
** Pictor Ignotus”: ‘* Earth’s every man my friend.” (Macmillan 
Co.)———AN EDITION of ‘‘ Hamlet”’ has peen added to the well- 
known Riverside Literature Series. It includes Grant White's 
text and notes, with additional notes and suggestions for special 
study by Miss Helen Gray Cone. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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THE ADMIRABLE SPEECH which the Hon. John Hay in his 
capacity as American Ambassador delivered at the unveiling of 
the bust of Sir Walter Scott, in Westminster Abbey, on May 21, 
has been printed in a very neat and attractive form, and appears 
in New York and London under the imprint of the Bodley Head. 
Mr. Hay's address was very cordially praised at the time of its 
delivery, and was accepted as an indication that the literary tradi- 
tions of the American Embassy at London were to be well sus- 
tained during the author's tenure of office. In the newspaper re- 
ports, as they appeared in this country, the speaker was made to 
praise Scott's ‘‘ instructive imagination ”’ and to refer to the ‘‘ in- 
structive loves” of the creations of his fancy. In the former case 
Mr. Hay had used the word ‘‘constructive,” end in the latter 
‘*instinctive.” The first of these two errors was reproduced in 
The Critic, where the-speech was printed in full on May 29; 
but the second was corrected. The dainty booklet has a frontis- 
piece reproduction of Mr. Patten Wilson’s bust of Sir Walter, 
showing ‘‘ the winning features dominated by the towering brow ”’ 
which Mr. Hay believes to be, with the exception of Napoleon’s, 
the best-known face in modern history. If so it must lead 
Queen Victoria by a very short step. We learn from a note in 
this volume that Mr. Lane is the English publisher of the author's 
‘* Castilian Days” and ‘‘ Poems,” the latter containing a photo- 
gravure portrait, after Hollyer. (John Lane.) 


@a. 


‘*MAUDE: PROSE AND VERSE,” by Christina Rossetti, is a 
youthful work of hers, edited by Mr. W. M. Rossetti. It was 
written when she was nineteen, we are told, or perhaps a year or 
two earlier. The editor is inclined to call it ‘‘ A Tale for Girls,” 
as the author’s main object in delineating the heroine appears to 
have been ‘‘ to exhibit what she regarded as defects in her own 
character, and in her attitude toward her social circle and her re- 
ligious obligations.” He is right in admitting it to be ‘‘in all 
respects a juvenile performance,” though ‘‘ agreeably written, and 
not without touches of genuine perception and discernment.” The 
poems interspersed in it, with the exception of two, have been 
printed before; they are better than the prose. On the whole the 
book is of more interest for the writer’s sake than for its intrinsic 
merit. When an author has made a reputation, his early efforts 
become a part of his literary biography, letting us, as it were, into 
the workshop of his ’prentice days. The book is daintily brought 
out. (Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co.) ‘*THE Angel of 
the State; or, the Kindergarten in the Education of the Citizen,” 
by Mr. Frank Sewall, is an interesting, though somewhat mys- 
tical, study of Pestalozzi, Froebel and Swedenborg. The two 
former emphasized two principles: that of ‘‘ teaching in the order 
of the mind’s own growth,” and that of ‘‘the nurturing element 
in the mother-sphere, the development of the affections of the 
child by the teacher's love, and the cultivation of the child's de- 
lights.” Swedenborg added ‘‘the doctrine of remains,”’ which, 
in the opinion of our author, ‘‘ alone explains and places on its 
true foundation the real ethical and religious significance of the 
kindergarten.” These are the themes worked out in the booklet. 
(Boston: E. A. Whiston.) 
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JOHNsON'S ‘‘ Life of Alexander Pope ” has been well edited by 
Miss Kate Stephens, for schools and private students. The notes 
are sufficiently full and are put under the text. Johnson’s original 
memorandum of hints for the composition of the work is appended. 
It is a literary curiosity, and the only one of its kind in the history 
of the author—at least the only one that has been preserved. 
(Harper & Bros.)\———Mr. AUSTIN Dosson’s ‘‘ Handbook of 
English Literature,” originally published in 1874 and much used 
in British schools, gets a fresh lease of life in the new edition pre- 
pared by Prof. W. Hall Griffin, of Queen’s College, London, who 
has revised the book throughout, written a new introduction and 
furnished a long supplementary chapter treating of writers who 
have died since 1875. A general index of twenty double-columned 
pages completes the volume of 384 pages. (Longmans, Green & 
Co.)——-‘‘ GOING ABROAD,” by Mr. Robert Luce, is aconvenient 
little handbook of advice, which for the most part is judicious, 
concerning European travel—where and how to go, hotels and 
pensions, luggage. formalities at custom houses, letters of credit, 
foreign currency, and many other matters on which the inexperi- 
enced tourist needs guidance and counsel. It will be found a use- 
ful supplement to the ordinary guide-books. (R. & L. Luce, 
Boston. ) 
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‘‘Les Miserables’? in Philadelphia 


VicToR HuGo’s ‘‘ Les Miserables” has been barred out of the 
Girls’ High School of Philadelphia on the ground that it is immoral. 
An animated discussion preceded the decision of the committee of 
the Board of Education. Mr. William D. Rorer, the principal of 
the school, presented to the committee a list of textbooks required. 
Chairman Morton looked over the titles and when he spied ‘‘ Les 
Miserables ’’ in French, instantly objected, declaring that he re- 
garded the work as improper to put in the hands of girls. Mr. 
Richardson L, Wright had read the work and regarded it as ‘‘ per- 
fectly shocking in its relation to the French side of life.” ‘‘ It is 
wholly improper,”” he added, ‘‘to put it in the hands of pupils, 
even if they are French students.” Mrs. Mary E. Mumford, the 
only woman member of the committee, was the only defender of 
Hugo’s work, but her solitary protest was speedily overruled. She 
said it had doubtless been recommended as being typical of the 
highest classical French literature. . 

Chairman Morton thus expressed his views :—‘‘ My objection is 
to the tone of the book. It deals, as any one who has read it 
knows, with the grisettes of France. That in itself is condemna- 
tory. I think that we who have charge of the public schools have 
a sacred trust, and we cannot be too cautious in setting before the 
young girls and boys anything which detracts from their ideals of 
virtue and purity. Their parents hold us responsible, and we owe 
a duty to them and to the girls. If the book is in a library, thatis a 
different thing, for the child’s parents are supposed to keep an eye 
over what she reads. But to require pupils to read a tainted book 
is wrong. I would object to any classic, even some of Shake- 
speare’s works, if they are immoral.” 

It is an old controversy that this incident has revived, and one 
that will never be settled. 


The Lounger 


THE Boston Journal, commenting upon the statement in this 
column that one seldom, if ever, sees the portraits of authors in 
the shop windows, says:—‘‘In Boston it is not unusual to see 
photographs of Dr. Hale, Dr. Fiske, Rudyard Kipling, Anthony 
Hope and other authors sprinkled in with the most-talked-about 
actresses and sopranos, President McKinley, Governor Wolcott 
and Dr. Nansen.” Of course, there would be a demand for the 
portraits of literary men in Boston. I was speaking more particu- 
larly of New York. On this subject, A. R. K., of Waterbury, 
Conn., writes -— 


‘You say that the pictures of literary men are never for sale in 
the shops, and that there exists no popular demand for them as 
for those of other celebrities, such as actors, actresses, professional 
beauties, etc. The reason is, I believe, not far to seek. Literary 
celebrities have made their pictures too cheap for advertising pur- 
poses. Anyone who doubts this may recall the famous picture of 
Mr. Howells in his fur overcoat, which used to be in every news- 
paper one picked up, or the present picture of Charles Dudley 
Warner doing the ‘Lost in Thought’ act. If literary celebrities 
did not advertise themselves so much there would be a greater 
popular demand for their pictures.” 


@a. 


Doss A. R. K, mean to say that stage celebrities are not adver- 
tised by their portraits? What about the soaps, tooth-powders, 
and toilette articles generally, to say nothing of bicycles and 
cigarettes, to the advertising of which actors and actresses lend 
their portraits? Authors’ portraits may be used as a means 
of advertising, but so far as my observation goes it is only for the 
advertising of books. If Mr. Warner's face cannot accompany an 
advertisement of a book that he edits, I should like to know why. 
That portrait, representing him in the act of plucking his beard, 
is as familiar to every reader of an American magazine as the 
magazine itself. There may be those who would like another view 
of his intellectual face, or who would like to sce him in some less 
pensive pose, but no one can object when his portrait is published 
as a trade mark for the World's Best Literature. 


@a. 
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Mr. S. S. MeCLurRE, who has just returned from a six 
months’ rest abroad, and has been interviewed by the 7rzbune, 
says, speaking of his magazine :— 

‘We lay no stress upon the name. Good stuff is welcome 
wherever we find it. 1 believe it is true that most magazine 
editors are far less prejudiced in favor of the writer's name than 
they are popularly supposed to be. We have been very fortunate 
in securing for our magazine the work of some of the best writers 
to-day, but it is because of the value of the work itself. The 
reputation of the men has come from their productions.” 


Mr. McClure is perfectly right. ‘‘Good stuff” is what every 
editor wants, and the men and women who beat vainly at the 
editorial doors are those who do not supply that commodity. 


@a. 


THE Journal des Débats publishes some highly interesting let- 
ters from Capt. Senhouse to his wife. Senhouse was flag-captain 
to Admiral Sir Harry Hotham when Napoleon surrendered to the 
English, and dined with him on the day he embarked on the 
Bellerophon. He describes the Emperor thus :— 

‘* Napoleon is very ill made: he is short, with a big head, the 
hands and legs are small, and his stomach projects in front. His 
coat is very short at the back, which makes him look ridiculous. 
His profile is good and like his pictures and busts, but his full face 
is not beautiful. His eyes are light blue, with a light yellow tint on 
the iris. They are heavy and quite different from what I thought; 
his teeth are bad. But the expression of his face is variable and shows 
strikingly the lively and diverse passions of hismind. At times his 
face expresses great good humor, then suddenly darkens, and asad, 
penetrating look shows the character of the thought that possesses. 
him. He speaks fast and passes from one subject to another very 
rapidly. His knowledge seems extensive and diversified, and I 
was surprised at his familiarity with all kinds of men in England.” 


@a. 


CaPT. SENHOUSE describes the Emperor as making so favor- 
able an impression on the ‘‘ Superb,’’ that soon the dark side of 
his career was forgotten, and only kindness felt for him and his 
suite. One could not see him without understanding why, as 
soon as he appeared, he won the hearts of the old soldiers who 
had so often been victorious with him.” 


@a. 


ALL THE PATHS of literature are not pleasant, and of all the 
thorny paths that of the biographer is the thorniest. Prof. Wood- 
berry was very severely handled for his biography of Poe, and now 
Mr. W. E. Henley is being harshly criticised for his essay on 
Burns accompanying the fourth volume of the Centenary Edition. 
No one, so far as I have read, has failed to criticise Mr. Henley 
for what he says of the famous poet, but the most excited of his 
critics, however, is Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll, a Scot of the 
the Scots, who in his denunciation goes almost to as great lengths. 
as he accuses Mr. Henley of going. He tells of his first knowl- 
edge of the latter, saying that when he began to read his contribu- 
tions to the London weeklies, they were ‘‘ good-natured but dull” 
and attracted no attention. Realizing that he must take some 
other means of gaining an audience, when he became the editor of 
The Scots Observer he devoted himself to ‘‘slashing.” He 
** dredged the slang dictionary for adjectives.” He threw aside 
his former quality of good-nature and ‘‘ outraged every conven- 
tion, if not even every decency, of literature.” His fame, accord- 
ing to Dr. Nicoll, ‘‘ depends entirely upon the fact that he was a 
literary swash-buckler. Take from him the slang dictionary, im- 
pose upon him the ordinary laws which govern the conduct of 
gentlemen, and there is not much left to speak of. I think, how- 
ever, he has done in his time a good and valuable work. He has 
proved to the hilt that there is no public for the slashing style of 
journalism. No one can ruin a paper more effectually than by 


taking to that, for the public after all loves fairness, courtesy, . 
moderation.” 
@a 
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IF I READ DR. NICOLL aright, he too has thrown aside ‘‘ good 
nature and good feeling ” in this paragraph :— 

‘*Towards Mr. Henley himself literary men have not cherished 
resentment, partly because they know that he has good qualities, 
and partly for another reason which I will not name. I will only 
say that the reason is not that they feared him.” 


@a. d 
Ir Is NOT of Burns the man or Burns the poet that Mr. Henley 
writes; ‘‘ it is,” says Dr. Nicoll, ‘‘ almost entirely upon Burns the 
rake.” Burns is, ‘‘in his mind, a lewd peasant,” for he says: 
‘* He was absolutely of his station and histime. The poor-living, 


lewd, grimy, free-spoken, ribald old Scots’ peasant world came to - 


a full, brilliant, and even majestic close in his work.” It does 
seem as though Dr. Nicoll were right in thinking Mr. Henley a 
strange editor of Burns, even though he expresses his opinion with 
unnecessary violence. 

CSA. 

A WRITER IN The Pall Mall Gazette has been discoursing on 
that exhaustless subject, the earnings of authors. Tennyson is 
set down by this writer as having made 12,000l. a year by his 
poems, while Browning earned 2,000]. and Swinburne 1,o00l. 
Hymn writing, if this statistician is to be believed, is the most 
remunerative sort of versifying, for he sets down Mr. D. L. Moody 
as having made 250,000l, by his religious verse! Mrs. Humphry 
Ward heads the list of English novelists, having earned 60,000l. 
in eight years with five books, one of them, ‘‘ Bessie Costrell,” 
being barely more than a short story. 


@a 


MR. KIPLING has broken his own record according to the cable 
despatches. It is understood that for the poem which is to be 
written for the first number of Literature, which is to be issued 
under the auspices of the London Z7¢mes, Rudyard Kipling will be 
paid $1 aword. ‘‘It is entitled ‘ White Horses,’ is in ten stanzas 
of eight lines each, and is appropriate for Trafalgar day, but with- 
out a word of politics in it.” 

aa. 

Mr. GEORGE REDWAY, the London publisher, says that the 

statement as to Tennyson’s income is absurd. He adds:— 
. **Only Messrs. Macmillan could. give the exact figures, of 
course, but two things may safely be assumed: (1) that Tenny- 
son's books were at their highest tide of popularity twenty-five 
years ago; (2) that the late Mr. Henry S. King, who then pub- 
lished for the Laureate, paid him by far the largest sum Jer annum 
that he ever was paid by any one. What was that sum? On 
turning to certain memoranda that I have preserved of trans- 
actions of that period, I find that Mr. King’s tribute did not, when 
at the highest, reach even half the sum named; when at the low- 
est—for the sale of Tennyson’s books steadily declined—one 
quarter of the sum mentioned by Zhe Pall Mail Gazette never 
reached Tennyson’s hands by way of annual income from his 
copyrights. On this point there is ‘no possible doubt whatever.’” 


@a. 


A NEw way of composing fashionable notes and advertisements 
has just been inaugurated by the proprietors of a hotel at St. 
Moritz, in the Engadine. The ingenious publican had the follow- 
ing lines inserted in the local papers :—‘* Thursday, 26 August, A 
dainty déjeuner 4 la fourchette took place to-day on the magnifi- 
cent terrace of the restaurant X, from which there is an incompar- 
able view of the Alps. Those present were the Princess de P,.. 
and her daughter, the Duchess G,..., the Princess S. and her 
daughter, the Marquis St. E.... and his family, Count C..., 
the Marquis de la C. .. . and the Duke de C.... The service 
was in charge of Luigi Saricino, cook; Giov. d’Inferno, matire 
@’hétel, and Salvatore Prato, sommelier.” This is quite fair. 
Since the illustrious who had only to eat the ‘* déeuner”’ are men- 
tioned, posterity should also have the names of those without whom 
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such a repast had been impossible, They had the trouble; they 
should also have the honor. Let us then expect to see next winter 
in certain papers news of this kind:—‘‘ Yesterday the Count de Z. 
gave a large ball. Among the most fascinating dancers were the 
Princess de A, the Duchess de B, the Duke de C, etc. * * * The 
cotillion was led by the Marquis de F. ... and the lovely daugh- 
ter of the house. The perfect correctness and intelligent activity 
of M. Baptiste, maitre d’hétel, who was in charge of the buffet and 
refreshments was much noticed, as well as the elegant ease and ex 
quisite courtesy of M. Lion, charged with the opening of doors, 
etc.” 
Qa. 


‘*A LADY OF QUALITY” has been unlucky in the beginning of 
its career asa play. The Detroit theatre where it was to have 
been first produced, was destroyed by fire and all the scenery 
and costumes lost. Miss Julia Arthur has borne her losses nobly. 
She has put her company on half-pay until November 1, when she 
will pluckily start out again. This time we hope that success will 
attend her efforts. 

@a 


WORD COMES from London that Sir Edwin Arnold, for some 
time a widower, has married a Japanese lady. Considering his Ori- 
ental tastes in general and his fondness for Japan in particular, his 
romantic marriage is not surprising. The bridegroom is in his sixty- 
seventh year. 

Sa, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & Co. of London have just moved into 
their new building in St. Martin’s Street near Charing Cross Road. 
Of all London publishing-houses it is the most modern in equip- 
ment and probably the handsomest in appearance. The design is 
severely classic, and I am happy to say that the building is only 
four stories high. The novel feature of the interior is a luncheon- 
room tastefully pannelled in wood, with a fireplace at one end for 
the soft coal of England, which cheers the heart rather than warms 
the body. 


Prostituting the Stars and Stripes 


Apropos OF The Critic's protest against the desecration of the 
American flag with brewers’ and other people’s advertisements, I 
find this timely item in The Sun :-— 


‘* Pabst is, presumably, a brewer doing business in Milwaukee. 
He uses as an advertisement of his beer a portrait of Lincoln hold- 
ing aloft the national flag. We wish Pabst to understand that 
this is an offence so comprehensive that it cannot fail to throw 
suspicion on his integrity as a maltster.”’ 


Says the Boston Journal:—‘‘ The Critic is justly enraged over 
the prostitution of the national flag for advertising purposes, the 
particular cause of its humiliation being a brewer's sign that was 
displayed in a bar-room window. It is a pity that there is no 
Federal statute forbidding this, and it is not strange that the 
patriotic Sons and Daughters have tried to effect a reform through 
the State Legislatures. It is a service that Congress can best 
perform.” 

The Albany Argus says:—‘‘ The sentiment against the use of 
the flag for advertising or campaign purposes is undoubtedly wide- 
spread and wholesome; but, after all, there seems to be little use . 
in objecting to the advertiser's appropriation of it, when one of the 
two great parties of the United States (the one which claims 
monopoly of patriotism, and a sort of divine right to the flag) 
coolly paraded the Star-Spangled Banner last fall as a party device, 
and in 1888 used it to wipe noses with.” 

‘* The Critic declares that the prostitution of the flag to adver- 
tising purposes is ‘ an insult to the whole nation,’ and ought to be 
stopped at once,” says the Springfield Republican. ‘But we 
presume that as long as a leading political party asserts an exclu- 
sive right to the flag to advertise itself during warm political cam- 
paigns, even to the liberty of making nose-rags of it, the abuse 
may last quite a while.” 
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ir. Kipling on Newfoundland 


Mr. BECKLES WILLSON prefixes to his book on Newfound- 
land, ‘‘ The Tenth Island’ (London: Grant Richards), this inter- 
esting letter from Mr. Kipling :— 

‘* NORTH END HOUSE, ROTTINGDEAN. 

‘*DEAR SIR: What can I say in reply to your letter of the 
13th, except that it is rather a large order to compress allusions 
to the whole of our empire into two hundred lines of alleged verse? 
And when it comes to my sins of omission—well, I ought to have 
included Perth, West Australia, Dunedin of the Southern Island, 
N. Z., the West Indies, and a few other places. 

‘* But, indeed, I am not unmindful of Newfoundland. Perhaps 
I may know more about it than you think; and certainly no man 
in his senses ever doubted the loyalty of the senior colony. We 
can leave that, I think, to the Yankees, who seem to take comfort 
from inventing curious fictions of that nature. 

‘* However, when and if there is another edition of my verses, I 
will do my best to put in Newfoundland’s voice a!so, but the task 
is nota pleasant one. If I leave out all reference, I am taxed 
with ‘injustice.’ If I make a pointed reference, as I did in 
‘Our Lady of the Snows,’ I am, to put it mildly, supposed to be 
scaring away immigrants by misrepresenting the climate of the 
Dominion. 

‘* But we will make a bargain. I will put in a four-line verse 
among ‘The Song of the Cities,’ if you, on your part, will 
drop, and influence other people to drop, allusions to the ‘loy- 
alty’ of the ‘colonies.’ In the first place, I dislike the word 
‘colonies,’ and if you look through my verses you will find I 
very seldom use it. It is out of date and misleading, besides 
being provincial. In the second place, there is no need to talk of 
‘loyalty’ among white men—that is to say, races speaking the 
English tongue, with a high birth rate and a low murder rate, liv- 
ing quietly under laws which are neither bought nor sold. That 
is one of the things we all take for granted—because the Empire 
is Us—We ourselves, and for the white man to explain that he is 
loyal is about as unnecessary as for a respectable woman to volun- 
teer the fact that she is chaste. 

‘* Like yourself, I am a colonial in that I was born in Bombay, 
but, it has never occurred to me to say that I am ‘loyal,’ be- 
cause, like you, Iam a white man, and—one can’t step out of 
one’s skin. 

‘** Very sincerely. yours, 
** RUDYARD KIPLING.” 





London Letter 


I FIND THAT I have w.itten weekly letters to The Crdtic for four 
and a half years, and no doubt most of those who have done me 
the compliment to follow this column. since March, 1893, have 
sometimes found them lacking in variety. Four and a half years 
Means over 230 weeks, and he must be a lively and sympa- 
thetic correspondent from whom we rective 230 letters without 
some sense of weariness. Your correspondent, conscious of a 
sorry lack of vivacity, can scarcely hope that his have been always 
read with patience. Assuredly he cou'd scarcely have read them 
so himself. And yet, when one looks upon the past, there is 
always regret. One grows philosophical in spite of oneself. Prob- 
ably the history of these correspondences is always repeating itself. 
The writer sets out upon his task so gaily, with so much appreci- 
ation of the possibilities of the opportunity. Everyone who cares 
for literature at all has his own ide«ls: everyone would like to set 
the course of things right, upon the line of his own judgment: we are 
all reformers now, ali critics. So the correspondent fares forth with 
en:husiasm, as one on the trail of dragons: it is aspring morning: 
a fine day: being an Englishman, he is fain to kill something. A 
few weeks of the Quest, and he returns, like Arthur’s Knights, 
disspirited. The world wants nothing of his ‘‘glad evangel”’: the 
dragon is safe in his cave: men are too busy working to listen to 
the promises of young energy. They want news, not views. If 
there is anything to tell them, let it be told: only it must be a fact, 
not a fancy. 

So, after the first tilt at the windmill, the literary correspondent 
is fain to sit down in the market-place, and tell the story of the 
day's business. He becomes a newsmonger, babbling of other 
men’s achievements, decently silent about his own. And indeed, 
as he has none, the silence is inevitable. Now, the purveying of 
news is not a very stimulating work. It has its uses,—most 


forms of activity have,—but it leaves something to be desired in 
the heart of the worker. 


Especially when the news is that of the 
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market place—changing with every hour,—its recital exhausts 
without the compensation of refreshment. There are easier things 
—believe me—than to write a Literary Letter! 

One looks back, however, on 250 columns filled somehow,— 
some thousands of items of news, and seems to find that they have 
their meaning, that Jacques might possibly moralise them. They 
Serve in some sort as a literary diary; and, looking back upon 
them, we can trace, however feebly,—can trace even in four and 
a half years—the extraordinary vacillation of the public taste in 
literature. Some two years ago I ventured elsewhere to remind 
the popular writers, who were just then, it may be, a little too 
confident of their own triumphs, that, when all is said in praise of 
them, they, even they, ‘‘ are but tenants of a little while,”’ that 
Mudie’s catacombs are full of unburied corpses, wasted reputations, 
and popular favorites gone stale. Atonce, I was faced by one of 
the most successful and deserving novelists of the day, who assailed 
me with sword and buckler in a leading magazine, championing 
—I will not say the armies of the Philistines—but at any rate the 
immortality of the mortal. His confidence was stimulating, his 
light-hearted vigor a thing to thank Fortune for: yet the columns 
of The Critic bear witness to the truth of my first suggestion. I 
can trace there—no one else is likely to do it, so I may at least 
amuse myself with retrospect—I can trace there half a dozen liter- 
ary movements, which have sprung up, flourished, and died in 
four and a half years. More than one a year! and yet the new 
writer is always confident. It isan excellent thing that he should 
be so: were he not, there would be no literature,—no books, that 
is to say, for not all books are literature, though Mr. Anthony Hope 
would seem to doubt it. We had, first, the ‘‘ boom” in poetry. 
Tennyson died: verse lacked a leader: the whole round world was 
musical. Where are the poets of yester-year? They stand upon 
the shelves of your correspondent who, having his hours of senti- 
ment, returns to them at intervals with affectionate memories, but 
the ‘‘ yellow flowers of blameless bodlihead”’ is no longer the wear 
of fashion. Followed sexual fiction, opening, we were assured, 
the gates of the future. Alas, those gates are closed again. 
‘* Where is that fiction now?” Then dramatic literature took a 
sterner guise. Problems were discussed acrdss the footlights. 
Mr. Pinero and Mr. William Archer replied to one another in play 
and criticism. This was, at least, a sound and worthy attempt. 
To-day they say that only musical comedies delight. There came 
a voice out of Scotland, and every briar bush cried aloud. Then 
the sword of Mr. W. E. Henley let loose its lightnings, and the 
glamor faded from the Kailyard. But what avails to tell the whole 
story of change? Everyone who has watched the literary tale of 
the last few years, every importunate subscriber to the libraries, 
knows the vacillations of his own heart better than we ourselves. 
There is no rest, indeed, for the public. 

Perhaps the truth of the whole matter is, not that the public is 
wantonly fickle so much as that, being at the beck and call of so 
many masters, it has not time to have a mind of its own. The 
press is more powerful every year: the, force of advertisement is 
more powerful: the freedom with which advertisement is employed 
becomes yearly more licentious, and—from a literary standpoint— 
more immoral. Hence these feverish fashions, unhealthy, unstable, 
positively detrimental. It is the place of the historian, of the para- 
graphist, to record them; but even the paragraphist, the literary 
correspondent, pausing at the conclusion of his task, may justly 
point to their inherent dissa‘isfaction. 

It is the place of the historian to record the phases; but he 
should do something more. It is difficult for one who moves 
in the whirl of contemporary changes to keep a steady head, 
but it is at least his duty to do what he can, even in his humble 
office, to hold the balance between good and bad. It is not 
strange, perhaps, that in these days of incessant paragraphing, the 
literature most paragraphed, most advertised, should be the work 
of least permanent value. Certainly it is the fact, strange or 
inevitable. Good things were always wont to grow silently, out of 
the public gaze. But, thanks to the ravages of time, they grow, 
gather strength, and flourish. The oak is slower than the mush- 
room, but it outlives the memory of nian. If the literary corres- 
spondent could believe that sometimes—even at rare intervals and 
in moments of uncertain confidence—he had helped to point to the 
good. thing amid the triumph of the bad, surely he might feel that 
there had been purpose in his passive existence. It is a larger 
hope than it seems: for there is so much that is bad, and it is so 
clamorous: so little that is good, and all of it so unobtrusive. Let 
the hope, however, be left on record, if only as an evidence of 
intent. 


Lonpon, 8 Oct, 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 
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Charles A. Dana, 


THE EDITOR OF The Sun, who died last Sunday at the age of 
seventy-cight years, had been for some time past the best-known 
journalist in America, He was the compiler of ‘‘ The Household 
Book of Poetry,” and collaborated with the late George Ripley on 
the American Cyclopedia and with Mr. Rossiter Johnson on 
‘Fifty Perfect Poems.’’ Nearly fifty years ago he published a 
little volume called ‘‘ The Black Ant,” consisting of. a collection 
of short stories from the German. Mr. Dana was for two years a 
student at Harvard; overwork so weakened his eyes that he 
could not complete the course; but the degree of M. A. was given 
to him some years later. In 1842, at the age of three-and-twenty, 
he became a member of the Brook Farm community, and in the 
introduction to ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance,” Hawthorne named 
him as one of the few who could write its story with exactness and 
sympathy. Fora long while he served the New York 7rzbune; 
for two years during the Rebellion he was Assistant Secretary of 
War; for a year or so thereafter he edited the Chicago Repudlican; 
and in 1868 he acquired control of the New York Sua. Under 
his direction this soon became a model newspaper, so far as 
gathering and presenting the news were concerned: Multum in 
parvo was its motto, and so brief and terse were its reports that 
it seemed that Mr. Dana himself must have written, or at least 
edited, every line that went into the paper. Its literary qualities 
made it popular with readers who had no sympathy with the 
editor’s constant change, or apparent change, of political faith, 
and it is more than probable that those who read it only for its 
brightness were unconsciously affected, more or less, by its atti- 
tude toward men and measures. 

Mr. Dana was a man of unusual cultivation, a great lover of 
poetry and of trees and flowers, and withal an amiable and enter- 
taining companion. His associates and subordinates greatly liked 
and admired him. Yet, by its persistent attacks upon the advo- 
cates of allthat is best in public life, and by its unfai ing advocacy 
of the worst rogues of both political parties in New York City, his 
paper exerted a more pernicious influence than any other American 
journal published within the memory of living men. 





Our Tortured Explorer. 


‘*OUR TORTURED EXPLORER” is the head line the London 
Daily Mail puts over an article recounting the terrible experience, 
of Mr. Henry Savage Landor, grandson of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor, who visited Tibet in the interests of that paper. In last 
week’s issue of The Crztzc it was told how Mr. Landor had been 
tortured on the rack in Tibet and had his life spared only at the 
last moment while the executioner’s axe was grazing his neck. 
It was in the early Spring that Mr. Landor laid his plan for pene- 
trating the domain of the Grand Lama before the enterprising Mr. 
Harmsworth who accepted it at once and shouldered the expenses 
of the expedition. It was hinted at the time in the columns of 
The Daily Mazi that Mr. Landor was going upon a most daring 
and dangerous quest, which if once made public would mean certain 
death to himself and party. Toaccomplish his object Mr. Landor 
disguised himself as a Chinese pilgrim, as Sir Richard Burton dis- 
guised himself as a Mohammedan to visit Mecca, the Holy City, but 
his identity was discovered while Sir Richard accomplished his object. 

Mr. Landor, who is but little over thirty, has had an adventurous 
career. Born in Florence he was educated as a civil engineer; 
but at the age of sixteen decided to give up engineering for art. 
While still a boy he went to England, where he sold some of his 
first pictures, and with the profits visited Spain, Morocco, and 
Egypt, sketching and meeting with success wherever he went. In 
the course of his travels he came to New York and painted the por- 
traits of many fashionable ladies. It was then that we met him at 
the house of a friend where he had been brought by Mr. John La 
Farge, and we never saw a man who looked less like one who would 
live alone with the Hairy Ainus or attempt anything’ so dangerous 
as to enter the sacred city of Tibet. He made so much money 
in New York by his brush that he went to Japan and spent it on 
luxurious living. While in Japan he learned the language, and by 
this means he was enabled to converse with the Hairy Ainus with 
whom he lived alone for many months. 

In summing up his accomplishments The Daily Mail says :— 
‘«Mr. Landor is a very rapid worker. He rarely requires more 
than one or two sittings for any of his portraits in oils, while his 
delicately-finished silver points, of which he has done hundreds, 
seldom take him longer than an hour. Mr. Landor is versatile. 
He is a painter, a sculptor, a writer, a skilled mechanic, a geo- 
gtapher, and an anthropologist, and last, but not least, he also 
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HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, DRAWN BY HIMSELF 


finds time to go ia for viticulture and agriculture at large, at a 
farm of his in Italy.” 

The last letter that Mr. Harmsworth had from Mr. Landor was 
dated May 28, 1897, from Garrzang, in the Himalayas, 10,570 feet 
above sea-level. Now this plucky young man is lying in India, 
wounded with more than twenty wounds, and report says that he 
will never be strong and well again. The portrait sketch here 
given was made by Mr. Landor himself, and is reproduced from the 
columns of Zhe Daily Mail. 





The [lagazines in the New Year 

THERE IS NO COUNTRY in the world where magazines find 
larger audiences than they do in America. Indeed, it is often said 
that Americans read magazines instead of reading books. Be that 
as it may, they certainly do read magazines, and they are intensely 
interested in their announcements. With this fact in mind we have 
taken pains to find out what the leading magazines intend to give 
their readers in 1898. After reading the various announcements, 
we have come to the conclusion that not only is there no falling-off 
in the attractions offered, but that each editor is trying to surpass 
all previous records. Zhe Century has nothing of such tremendous 
interest as the war papers, nor has Harfer's any novel that is likely 
to make its readers forget ‘‘ Trilby” ; but then such attractions 
as these are rare: the publisher who finds one in a lifetime is to be 
congratulated 

The Atlantic's announcements are not complete but only sug- 
gestive. Among the essayists who will write in 1898 are Messrs. 
James Lane Allen, Irving Babbitt, Henry G. Chapman, J. J. Chap- 
man, H. C. Merwin, Paul Leicester Ford, Henry D. Sedgwick, 
Jr., and Professors Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Frederick J. Turner 
and Woodrow Wilson, and others. M. Ferdinand Brunetiére will 
contribute during the year, while Mr. Lafcadio Hearn will fur- 
nish more of his interpretations of the civilization of the Orient. 
Following his delightful series of ‘‘ Cheerful Yesterdays,” Col. 
Higginson will contribute three more chapters relating especially 
to his life as a man-of-letters. In one he will recall literary Lon- 
don as he first knew it, in another literary Paris, and in the third 
he will recount his experiences and recollections as an orator on 
the platform and the stump. Mr. John Muir’s next paper will be 
about the great Government reservations. Other papers will de- 
scribe the Yellowstcae Park, the Yosemite Park and the Sequoia 
Parks. 

Mr. John Burroughs has promised ‘‘A Plea for a Simpler 
Life,” besides other papers. Prof.N.§. Shaler will write of the 
study of landscape as a means of culture. Prof. Henry C. Adams 
of the University of Michigan, statistician of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, who has gone abroad for a year to investigate 
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railroad economics and management, will contribute the result of 
his investigations. An article is promised on certain large aspects 
of our political life by President William L. Wilson, and papers 
on practical sociological subjects by Mr. Jacob A. Riis. There 
will be a notable article by Mr. John Fiske on Huxley, whom he 
knew intimately. There will also be a study of Heine by Mr. I. 
Zangwill. 

Short stories by the best writers to be secured will be a part 
of the contents of every number, among them ‘‘ The Greatest 
of These,” by H. B. Fuller. The Contributors Club will be re- 
sumed. The success of the fortieth anniversary number has sug- 
gested the issue of a few memorial numbers, and a Thackeray 
number, celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” 
and a Lowell number, celebrating the semi-centennial of the first 
series of the ‘‘ Biglow Papers,” will be published. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison begins a serial in the November number 
of The Century which will run through half a year. It is called 
‘*Good Americans,” and is said to be the best story that she has 
written since ‘‘ The Anglomaniacs.” This will be followed by a 
new novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell, ‘‘ The Adventures of Frangois, 
Foundling, Adventurer, Juggler, Fencing-Master and Servant 
During the French Revolution.” The story will be illustrated by 
André Castaigne. Among other ‘‘ features” will be the foolishly 
named serial poem by Mr. James Whitcomb Riley—‘‘ The Ru- 
baiyat of Doc Sifers”; a paper by the Hon. A. W. Terrell, our 
late minister to Constantinople, on the Sultan, in which he reports 
verbatim and ‘‘ by authority ” the Sultan’s views on the Armenian 
question, etc. ; ‘‘ Andrée’s Flight into the Unknown,” described 
by an eye-witness, with photographs of the departure for the 
North Pole, made by Mr. Jonas Stadling; ‘‘ Maximilian in Mexi- 
co,” being the reminiscences of Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, a young 
American woman in Mexico during most of the period of the 
French Intervention; ‘‘ Tennyson and his Friends,” an account 
of the Laureate’s life at Farringford, Isle of Wight, consisting of 
unpublished reminiscences by various hands, profusely illustrated, 
published with the consent of the present Lord Tennyson; and 
‘*Gallops,” being sketches of the horse as a member ofsociety, by 
Mr. David Gray. 





Instead of ‘‘ Trilby,”” Harper's will offer ‘‘ Roden’s Corner,” a 
novel by Mr. Henry Seton Merriam—a novelist, by the way, whom 
we have been told comes next to Mr. Du Maurier as a circu- 
lating-library favorite. According to the publishers, ‘‘ Roden’s 
Corner” is located for the most part in The Hague, but has also 
picturesque and noteworthy glimpses of London society. Shorter 
fiction will be from the pens of such well-known American writers 
as Messrs. R. H. Davis, Brander Matthews, George Hibbard, 
Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, Miss Grace King and Miss Madeline 
Yale Wynne. There will also be a special series of ‘‘ Stories of 
Old Chester,” by Mrs. Margaret Deland, while Mr. Howells will 
furnish a series of ‘‘Studies in American Society,”’ a series of 
short stories involving the characteristics and typical phases of 
American society to-day.” 


Articles other than fiction will be ‘‘ The Place of Japan in the- 


Pacific,” by Toru Hoshi, Japanese Minister to the United States; 
‘*The Development of Our Pacific Domain,” by Mr. Charles F. 
Lummis; ‘‘ Eastern Siberia and the Pacific,” by Stephen Bonsal; 
and ‘‘ With the Greek Soldiers,” by Richard Harding Davis. To 
Europe, political and social, especial attention will be paid. Mr. 
Edwin Lord Weeks, with pen and pencil, will lay the remotest 
corners of the Old World before our eyes, while Mr. Davis will 
give us his impressions of the Queen’s Jubilee celebration. There 
will be numerous special articles, such as Mr. Laurence Hutton’s 
‘* Group of Players,” and ‘‘ Our National Seminary of Learning,” 
by W. J. McGee. Nor must we forget Gen. Lew Wallace’s 
poem, ‘‘ The Wooing of Malkatoon.” 





The most striking features of McClure's Magazine for the new 
year will be a series of chapters on the life of Christ, by the Rev. 
Dr. John Watson (fan Maclaren), and the late Charles A. Dana’s 
** Reminiscences,” the interest of which can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. The Government collection of civil-war photographs, num- 
bering more than 8,000, has been generously put at the disposal of 
the magazine for the illustration of the latter papers. ‘‘ In Unex- 
plored Asia,” an illustrated account of Dr. Sven Hedin’s adven- 
tures inthe great desert of Chinese Turkestan, and an interview 
with Mark Twain by Mr. Robert Barr, who proposes to give an 

inal and humorous account of his recent visit to Mr. Ciemens 
in Switzerland. In the line of fiction McC/ure’s will have the 
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‘*story of a clouded tiger,” called ‘‘ The Tomb of his Ancestors,” 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling; and as a serial ‘‘ Rupert of Hentzau,” 
a sequel to ‘* The Prisoner of Zenda,’’ by Anthony Hope. 


Scribner's will lead off with Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge's ‘‘ Story 
of the Revolution,” which will run through the year 1898. As a 
complementary series to that of Senator Lodge will be Capt. A. 
T. Mahan’s ‘‘ The American Navy in the Revolution,” a group of 
articles which wiil deal largely with the romantic side of our sea 
fighting. In one paper the author will write of Paul Jones and 
the Bonhommi Richard. Another paper will tell about what 
Capt. Mahan considers an unknown and unappreciated campaign 
in Lake Champlain in 1776. For the latter he is said to have 
some curious data. Senator Hoar’s political reminiscences will 
run through three numbers. 

‘¢The Workers,” Prof. Wyckoff’s successful ‘‘ experiment in 
reality,” will in 1898 deal with this self-constituted laborer’s ex- 
periences in the west, and will describe organized labor as it ap- 
pears to the laboring man. Judge Robert Grant's ‘‘ Searchlight 
Letters’ are, we are told, ‘‘ his replies to various inquiries. One of 
them is a letter ‘‘To a Young Man or Woman in Search of the 
Ideal,” another ‘‘ To a Modern Woman with Social Ambitions.” 
If they become as popular as the same author’s ‘‘ Married Man” 
and ‘‘ Philosopher ’’ papers, the editor of Scrzbner’s should be sat- 
isfied. 

The serial for 1898 will be Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s first 
novel—‘‘ Red Rock: a Chronicle of Reconstruction.’’ Mr. Page 
has devoted four years to the writing of this novel, which he con- 
siders his best piece of work. ‘‘The doings of the Ku-Klux 
Klan,” says the announcement, ‘‘ figure in the story, and there 
are other elements that furnish movement. But all through there 
is the fascinating atmosphere of old families in Southern house 
parties, and generous hospitality, and beautiful women and gallant 
men.” 

By way of pictures, Scrzbner’s will give us ‘‘ New York as seen 
by Charles Dana Gibson” and, by the same artist, ‘‘ The Seven 
Ages of ‘American Women—the Baby, the Despotic Little Girl, 
the School-girl, the Bud, the Fiancée, the Young Wife and the 
Matron.” 


The Fine Arts 
*s Modern French Painters ”’ 
Edited by J. C. Van Dyke. Illus. The Century Co. 

THE plan of getting the pupils of famous painters to write crit- 
ical reviews of their work has, obviously, both advantages and 
disadvantages. We expect rather an appreciation than a criticism 
from a writer so related to his subject; and in ‘‘ Modern French 
Painters” that is what we get. Mr. Kenyon Cox, who is one of 
the best-known of our younger decorators, has, of course, much 
that is interesting to say of Puvis de Chavannes and of Paul Baudry; 
indeed, we have seen no more judicial estimate of the peculiar beau- 
ties and defects of the former painter. The late Theodore Robin- 
son, one of the most ardent admirers of Monet, and one of the few 
Americans who really derived something from his teaching, 
has written enthusiastically of him and of Corot. Mr. Will H. 
Low contributes the articles on Géréme and Boutet de. Monvel} 
Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith on Carolus Duran—his teacher—and on 
Manet; the late Wyatt Eaton, for many years a personal friend 
of Millet, writes of the great painter of peasant life; and Mr. W. A. 
Coffin, one of our most pleasing landscapists, of Rousseau, who 
shares Millet’s rock monument in the Forest of Fontainebleau. 
Many of the numerous full-page illustrations have been engraved 
on wood by some of our best engravers, such as Wolf, Kingsley 
and Cole; so that both text and pictures may be said to be almost 
entirely the work of artists. And the only portion of the book 
which cannot be so described—the short preface and the notes on 
the other contributors—is the work of Prof. John C. Van Dyke, 
whose knowledge of and sympathy with all that is artistic leave 
nothing to be desired. Along with the woodcuts the editor has 
given engravings done by the half-tone process, with the object, a- 
he says, of giving the reader an opportunity of judging for hims 
self of the relative merits of the two methods of engraving. For 
our part, we prefer the wood-engravings in nearly every case. We 
think, indeed, that they are, on the whole, so incontestably su- 
perior to the process plates, that the work would gain by having 
most of the latter omitted. The half-tone process has its uses; 
but it cannot interpret a work of art, and a lifeless reduction 
can have no artistic merit of its own. 
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Hotel Astoria Decorations. 

THE decorations for the principal rooms of the Hotel Astoria 
are practically completed. Those by Mr. Simmons for the small 
ball-room fronting on Fifth Avenue are in place, and may be pro- 
nounced to be about the best work of their kind in New York. 
The room has a covered ceiling broken into a series of pendentives 
by the semi-circular arches of the window recesses, and of the 
gallery for musicians, and niches on the other three sides. These 
pendentives Mr. Simmons has filled with charming figures of the 
Months and the Seasons, each distinguished by some recognizable 
attribute, but remarkable for their variety of pose, expression and 
color, though kept within a very restricted range of light and 


sober tones, mostly silvery grays, blues and flesh tints. Both in. 


execution and design, these figures are worthy of the artist’s grow- 
ing reputation. The large ceiling for the great ball-room, which 
is the work of Mr. E. H. Blashfield, and the series of panels 
by Mr. Will H. Low, are painted in a totally different manner, as 
was rendered necessary by their surroundings and the distance at 
which they are to be seen. They can hardly be properly appreci- 
ated until they, too, are in place. A series of mural paintings by 
Mr. C. Y. Turner is the chief decorative feature of the dining-room. 
Of this, as well as of the decorations alluded to above, we shall 
take occasion to speak more fully when the hotel is opened to the 
public. The building was designed and the interior finishings 
planned and supervised by the firm of architects of which Mr. H. 
J. Hardenbergh is the head. 





Art Note 
As a result of the recent Civil Service examination, in which 
there were about thirty-five competitors, Secretary Gage has 
appointed James K. Taylor, of Pennsylvania, as Supervising 
Architect of the Treasury. Mr. Taylor has been the principal 
draughtsman in the Supervising Architect's office. 





The Drama 
‘*An American Citizen ’’ 

IT WOULD NOT be worth while, or quite fair, to treat seriously 
this very light ‘‘original comedy” which Mrs. Madeline Lucette 
Ryley has written for the use of Mr. Nat Goodwin, which may 
now be witnessed and enjoyed at the Knickerbocker Theatre. In 
one respect, at least, it is successful, and that is in providing a 
part in which the actor’s acknowledged powers of comic expres- 
sion have ample opportunities of revealing themselves. The cen- 
tral idea of the story, that of a young American who, on the spur 
of the moment, and under stress of circumstances, agrees to marry 
platonically his hitherto unknown cousin, for the lady’s sake as 
much as his own, and thus secure a badly needed legacy, at the 
cost of assuming a British name and nationality, is ingenious, if a 
little far- fetched and improbable, but the subsequent complications, 
which, for a time, threaten to keep the couple permanently apart, 
are so transparently artificial in themselves and often so roughly 
manufactured, that it is impossible to feel much interest in them. 
It would have been far wiser to present the whole thing as farce, 
and frankly try to smother reason in laughter. 

So far as the individual situations are concerned, the piece is 
entertaining enough, and there is a good deal of Mrs. Ryley’s 
habitual brightness in the dialogue, in addition to the unusually 
liberal infusion of exceedingly venerable jokes. Mr. Goodwin ex- 
hibits his old aptitude for creating a broadly comic effect, by means 
of light gesture and eloquent changes of facial expression. There 
is no actor who accommodates more dexterously the methods of 
comedy to the purposes of farce. But, in this play at all events, 
he does nothing that he has not been doing for nearly twenty 
years. His performance still tantalizes with the old suggestion of 
latent but unfulfilled capacity. It is only in trivialities that he is 
absolutely sincere. His pantomime in the liniment incident, for 
instance, is a masterpiece of its kind, but there is no imagination 
init. Really it is not a high order of acting, being chiefly mim- 
icry—a faculty possessed by all children, the simians and the 
Chinese. Mere realism on the stage without imagination or in- 
tent, is worthless. It bears no more relation to acting than pho- 


tography bears to painting. Mr. Goodwin is capable of being 
something better than a copyist. 
ble who buried his talent. 
use of it. 

The general representation, which has had the advantage of 
previous rehearsal in other cities, is smooth and brisk and has 
met with a cordial reception here. 


He is like the man in the para- 
It is time that he dug it up and made 
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*¢ Cumberland, ’61 ’’ 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT of a new play by Mr. Franklin Fyles, 
who has done some very good dramatic work in ‘‘ The Girl I Left 
Behind Me” and the ‘‘ Governor of Kentucky,” attracted a large 
audience to the Fourteenth Street Theatre last Monday evening. 
‘*Cumberland, ’61”’ is, on the whole, somewhat in the nature of 
a disappointment, although it contains evidence of no little dra- 
matic discernment and considerable constructive skill. In the 
effort to provide a long succession of stirring or poignant situa- 
tions, the author has frequently transgressed the laws of prob- 
ability and come near to wearying the spectator by keeping his 
attention on a continuous strain. The best example of his work 
is to be found in the first act, which, improbable as it is in detail, 
presents an ingenious combination of circumstances and provides 
a foundation for several scenes which are to a large extent original 
and essentially dramatic. This act is supposed to occur at West 
Point just before the Civil War, and the personages concerned are 
in acute antagonism through rivalry in love, opposing views of 
patriotism and racial prejudice. It is, of course, exceedingly im- 
probable that so many burning questions of interest should be 
raging in so small a community and reaching a crisis simultane- 
ousty, but the puppets are vigorously drawn and deftly handled, 
and if Mr. Fyles had been able to maintain his succeeding acts on 
the level which he reaches at the end of the first, he would have 
written a noteworthy play. 

Unfortunately, having excited interest to a high pitch by dra- 
matic situations depending for their effect upon human emotion, 
he endeavors to prolong the agony by the ordinary devices of 
melodrama, with which he is well acquainted. The incidents of 
the second and third acts are individually plausible enough, but 
collectively they become far too providential. At more than one 
point the play is threatened with collapse, but towards the end 
there is a striking effect of a hand-to-hand encounter on a burning 
bridge, which is enough to make the fortune of any melodrama in 
east-side or country theatres. 

The most striking character in the cast is that of a half-breed 
Indian, educated at West Point, whose father, a military officer 
of rank and the chief villain of the play, disowns him. This youth 
is a bold and imaginative sketch, and the manner in which he is 
driven to commit parricide and thus bring about the solution of 
the whole dramatic problem is decidedly ingenious. The acting 
of the piece is fairly good throughout. 





Music 


Music Notes 

THE BANDA Rossa is an uncommonly fine military band and 
its concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House have attracted 
large audiences. The constitutional excellence of the band are 
to be found in its solid, well-balanced, smooth and homogeneous 
tone. The merits of its executive work are vocal character, 
admirable phrasing and unusual expressiveness in the use of 
light and shade. The playing of this band in point of feeling 
approaches more nearly the work of a good orchestra than that 
of any military band which this public has heard since the late 
P. S. Gilmore brought over the best that Europe could give 
us for his famous Peace Jubilee. The solo cornetist of the 
Banda Russa is an extraordinary fine artist, and his beautiful 
vocal style goes far toward coloring the general effect. 


—Sir Arthur Sullivan is not, as has been stated, setting -‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield” to music, but is composing a comic opera, 
the libretto of which is in the hands of A. W. Pinero and Comyns 
Carr. 


—Miss Leonora Jackson, an American, has won the much- 
coveted endelssohn Stipendium of 1500 marks. 


—Among the twelve hundred Free Lectures to the People, 
arranged by the New York Board of Education, to be delivered by 
one hundred and fifty lecturers, will be two courses of six lectures 
each on ‘‘ The Great Composers,”” by Mr. Thomas Whitney Su- 
rette, Lecturer in Music for the American Society for The Exten- 
sion of University Teaching. The first series will treat of the 
classical, the second of the romantic period, and both will be 
accompanied by musical and stereopticon illustrations. In Mr, 
Surette’s former courses in New York the musical illustrations 
were furnished by Mr. Frank Damrosch. 





HARPER'S Round Table is to be published in England as a 
monthly. 





Notes 

THE PROPOSAL toerect a memorial to Robert Louis Stevenson in 
Edinburgh, his native city, has led to the formation of a committee 
headed by Lord Rosebery. Among the other members are Messrs. 
Sidney Colvin, George Meredith and J. M. Barrie. An American 
branch committee has been formed, and a circular issued. appeal- 
ing for subscriptions. The memorial is to take the shape of a 
** statue, bust or medallion with such architectural or sculpturesque 
accompaniment as may be desirable.” To subscribers of $10 and 
upward, there will be sent by the American Committee, as a me- 
morial of participation in the undertaking, a special edition, printed 
for the committee, of Stevenson’s ‘‘ Aes Triplex,” bearing the 
subscriber's name and having as its frontispiece a reproduction of 
the portrait by John S. Sargent. Mr. Charles Fairchild, 38 Union 
Square, the chairman of the committee, will acknowledge all sub- 
scriptions. The other members are Henry M. Alden, E. L. Bur- 
lingame, Beverly Chew, Charles B. Foote, Jeannette L. Gilder, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Clarence King, Gustav E. Kissel, John 
La Farge, Will H. Low, James McArthur, S. S. McClure, Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens, Charles Scribner, J. Kennedy Tod and George 
E. Waring. 

The late Mr. George M. Pullman, creator and president of the 
Pullman Palace Car Co., gave $100,000 to the Art Museum in 
Jackson Park, Chicago, presented to the city a bronze group of 
Statuary, and gave to the city of Pullman, which he founded, 
many thousand volumes for its public library. It was reported 
that Ambassador Porter would succeed him in the presidency of 
the company, but Gen. Porter denies the accuracy of the report. 





It is said that Mr. Henry M. Stanley is going to Bulawayo as a 

guest of the Chartered Company; also, that he will resume his con- 
nection with journalism. 
__ Mr. Joseph Jefferson addressed the 750 convicts in the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison on Sunday last. His talk, which took the 
place of the customary sermon, was ‘‘ bright and full of interest,”’ 
says the Associated Press reports. ‘‘He took no text, he pointed 
no moral, but never was a more forceful temperance sermon de- 
livered.” 

Mr. Stephan Bonsal, the well-known journalist, has become 

managing editor of Munsey's Magazine. 
_ A curious discovery has been made in the archives of the Span- 
ish Navy—the bills of payment of the crews who composed the 
caravels of Christopher Columbus. The sailors, according to 
their class, received from ten to twelve francs a month, including 
their food. The captains of the three large caravels had each 
eighty francs a month. As for Columbus himself, who had the 
title of Admiral, he was paid sixteen hundred francs a year. 





‘ Two vulumes of Hood's poems, with memoir and notes by 
Canon Ainger, are being added by the Macmillan Co. to the 
Eversley series. The first will contain the serious poems, and the 
second a selection from the humorous ones. 

_ Brazil has just established an Academy of Letters, and the prin- 
cipal review of the country, the Revista Brazileira, publishes an 
account of the inaugural meeting. The President is Sfieor Machado 
de Assis, and there will be forty members, as it is modeled on the 
French Academy. The Brazilian Academy asserts the literary in- 
dependence of Brazil, and its object is to-honor the literature of 
that country without any reference to that of Portugal. The forty 
are already chosen, and Brazil is fortunate in finding so easily 
many illustrious men to create an Academy. 


The fame of the late Prof. Francis William Newman was over- 
shadowed by that of his distinguished brother, the Cardinal. 
- Prof. Newman was ninety-two years old at the time of his 
death, and had not done any literary work for two years. Though 
not blind he could see neither to read nor write. During the course 
of his busy life he wrote a large number of works on religious 
subjects, as well as on philosophy, classics, mathematics, history, 
political economy and Oriental languages. He was an enthusi- 
astic teetotaller, anti-tobacconist and vegetarian. Notwithstanding 
ev great age his mind preserved its vigor and clearness almost to 
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Mr, J. W. Bonton announces a second edition of ‘‘ The Private 
Library: What we Do Know, What we Don’t Know, What we 
Ought to Know about our Books,” by Arthur L. Humphreys. 


The English édztion de luxe of Kipling’s works, though not yet 
published, has risen in value from six to nine guineas. Meanwhile, 
says The Academy. the early editions command high prices. ‘‘ We 
observe that Mr. Karslake, of the Charing Cross-road, asks for 
‘ Wee Willie Winkie’ in its first edition and wrapper, 2/25. A 
similar copy recently fetched 2/.14s. The first edition of ‘ The 
Barrack-Room Ballads,’ uncut, is valued at 1/,5s., and the first 
edition of the ‘Second Jungle Book at 9s. These prices quite 
outshine those obtainable for first editions of R. L. Stevenson's 
works. ‘Across the Plains,’ ros.; ‘Ballads,’ 10s 6d; ‘ The 
Ebb Tide, 1Z.1s.; ‘The Black Arrow, 1os.6d.—such are the 
prices asked for uncut first editions of these books.” 

The first volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s Autobiography will be pub- 
lished in December. The full title is ‘“*C. H. Spurgeon’s Auto- 
biography: Compiled from his Diary, Letters, and Records, by 
his Wife and his Private Secretary.” 

The original title of Mark Twain’s Book, ‘‘ The Surviving Inno- 
cent Abroad,” will, we understand, be retained by his English 
publisher. 





In the Revue Bleue, M. Albert Cim has some anecdotes relating 
to book thieves. Here is one that shows that weight is no pro- 
tection to a book. One morning a passer by saw in the Rue Souf- 
flot five volumes of Littré’s dictionary exposed for sale. They 
were in perfect condition and labelled 80frs. The shopman was 
not there, no one was looking, the street was deserted. .. . Quickly 
he took up the books, tucked them under his arm, thrust the label 
in his pocket, went into the same bookseller’s who owned—or had 
owned—the Littré, and offered to sell it to him. ‘A Littré,” said 
the bookseller, ‘‘ I do not want it. I have one on show; there are 
two more over there.” However, seeing a good thing he changed 
his mind. One must be very much in need to drag about the 
streets such huge and heavy volumes! Besides, there wasno risk 
with a Littré, they always sold. ‘‘I cannot give you more than 
thirty francs,” he said, ‘‘1-have already three Littrés; it is only 
to oblige you..... ” «Say thirty-five?” ‘‘No, thirty, not a 
sous more.” The seller was in great need of money; he accepted, 
put the sum in his pocket and departed. The ‘‘ Coup de Littré,” 
is not yet forgotten among booksellers and in the ‘‘ paper-world.”’ 





Education 
Educational Notes 


THE Rev. Dr. George C. Houghton, who has been rector of 
Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church in Hoboken for the last 
sixteen years, and Superintendent of Public Schools of Hudson 
County for many terms, has accepted a call as vicar of the Church 
of the Transfiguration, better known as ‘‘ the Little Church Around 
the Corner,” in this city. He is a nephew of the rector of the 
church, the Rev. Dr. George H. Houghton. : 


Mr. Charles O. Baird of Philadelphia has offered five annual prizes, 
aggregating $250, to the members of the senior class of Princeton 
University who excel in oratory, and one prize of $50 for the best 
poem written. The final contest will be held on Dec. 17, each 
year, in Alexander Hall. 

Prof. R. G. Moulton of the University of Chicago has returned 
from England, where, in connection with other work, he lectured 
at the Oxford summer meeting of University Extension students. 
Prof. Moulton first came to America as a lecturer for the Ameri- 
can Society for the Extension of University Teaching, and out of 
courses of lectures he gave for that Society were developed his 
work upon ‘‘ The Literary Study of the Bible” and the introduc- 
tions and notes to his well-known ‘‘ Modern Readers’ Bible.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture will deliver an address at the 
opening of the new building devoted to agriculture, etc., at the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, on Nov. 17. The 
building, which is the result of the generosity and perseverance of 
Mr. Morris K. Jesup, Dr. J. L. M. Curry of the Slater Fund 
Board of Trustees, and others, is the first of its kind in educational 
institutions for Negroes in the South. Since fully 85 per cent. of 
the colored population of the Gulf States depend upon agriculture 
for their livelihood, the importance of this new departure can be 
easily understood. 
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The September number of ‘‘American Colonial Tracts” con- 
tains ‘‘ An Account Showing the Progress of the Colony of Geor- 
gia, in America, from its First Establishment. Published per 
Order of the Honorable the Trustees. London: Printed in the 
year MDCCXLI. Maryland: Reprinted and sold by Jonas Green, 
at his Printing Office, in Annapolis, 1742." The October issue 
consists of a reprint of ‘‘ Nova Britannia: Offering Most Excellent 
Fruits by Planting in Virginia; Exciting All Such as Be Well 
Affected to Further the Same. London: Printed for Samuel 
Macham, and are to be sold at his shop in Paul’s Church-Yard, 
at the Sigh of the Bull-Head, 1609 ” (Rochester, N. Y.: George 
P. Humphrey.) 


Dr. Paul Haupt, Professor of Semitic Languages in Johns Hop- 
kins University, and editor of ‘‘ The Polychrome Bible,”’ has re- 
turned from Europe He is making efforts to secure for the Uni- 
versity a collection of Arabic manuscripts gathered by Count Land- 
berg during his Eastern travels. The price of the collection of 
1120 MSS. is $25,000. . 


‘* It affords a notable contrast to our own practice,” says The 
Westminster Gazette, ‘‘that the aggregate annual value of the 
eighty scholarships and fellowships granted by the Chicago Uni- 
versity amounts to little more than 4000/. In England we starve 
the teachers to find bribes for those who are to be taught. An 
Oxford or Cambridge college with 4000/. a year does not hesitate 
to spend a fifth or even a fourth of its income in scholarships, half 
of them given, it is probable, to lads who are quite above the 
need of help. America may be the land of dollar worship, but its 
academic youth do not demand that their laurels shall be gilded. 
Out of the 3800 students of Harvard 115 only hold scholarships, 
and these are of the average value of 45/. Where in England 
could a future wrangler or a first-class man be bought for so 
paltry a figure? Yale divides 6000/. among needy students. At 
Cornell 128 students have free education, and there are 27 scholar- 
ships of 40/, given annually among the remaining 1500. Colum- 
bia has 29 scholarships (of less value than 100/.) among its 1943 


M.A. ; Shakespeare’s 


by W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L.; ‘* Studiesin International Law,” by 
T. E. Holland, D.C. 
America,”’ by E. J. Payne, M.A., Vol. II; ‘‘ Selections from the 
Whitefoord Papers,” edited by W. A. S. Hewins, M,A.; ‘‘ The 
Landnama-Béc,” edited by the late G. Vigfusson, M.A., and F. 
York Powell, M.A.; ‘* History of Agriculture and Prices,” by the 
late J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., Vols. VII and VIII; ‘‘ Cata- 
logue of the Rawlinson MSS. (D) in the Bodleian Library,” by 
W. D. Macray, M.A., Part II; ‘‘ Historical Atlas of Modern 
Europe, from the Decline of the Roman Empire,” comprising also 
maps of parts of Asia and of the New World connected with Eu- 


Among the books in active preparation at the Clarendon Press 
may be mentioned : ‘‘ The Peshitto Version of the Gospels,” 
edited by G. H. Gwilliam, M.A., Part I; ‘* The Coptic Version 
of the New Testament in the Northern Dialect (otherwise called 
Memphitic and Bohairic),”” with introduction, critical apparatus 
and literal English translation, 2 vols ; ‘‘ Samaritan Liturgies,” 
edited by A. E. Cowley, M.A.; ‘‘ Latin Versions of the Canons 
of the Greek Councils of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries,” by C. 
H. Turner, M.A.; ‘‘ Legenda Angliz,” edited by C. Horstman, 
Ph.D., 2 vols.; ‘‘The Politics of Aristotle,” edited by W. L. 
Newman, M.A., Vols. III and IV (completing the work); Cata- 
logues of the Turkish, Hinddst4ni, and Pushtd MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, and of the Armenian MSS. in the Bodleian Library; 
‘* Manners, Institutions, and Ceremonies of the Hindus,” by the 
Abbé J. A. Dubois, translated from the author's later French MS. 
in the Madras Government's Records, with notes, corrections and 
biography of the author, by H. K. Beauchamp; a ‘ Dictionary of 
Proper Names and Notable Matters in the Works of Dante,” 
by Paget Toynbee, M.A.; ‘* The Odes of Keats,” edited, with 
notes, analyses and a memoir and illustrations, by A. C. Downer. 
M.A.; *‘Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” Part IV, Section 
2, edited by T. N. Tolier, M.A.; ‘‘ First Steps in Anglo-Saxon,” 
by Henry Sweet, M.A.; ‘‘King Horn,” edited by Joseph Hall, 








students. 
land.” 


The comparison is thoroughly humiliating to Eng- 


ropean history, edited 


Flora of Berkshire,” by G. C. Druce, M.A.; ‘‘ An Account of the 
Herbarium of the Un:versity of Oxford "*; ‘*Geometry for Begin- 
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‘*King Henry the Fourth,” Part I, edited 
L.; ‘*History of the New World called 


by R. L. Poole, M.A., Part XII; ‘: The 











NEW BOOKS. 





Astoria ; 


Or, Anecdotes of an Enterprise Beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, By WASHINGTON IRVING Tacoma 
Edition, uniform in general style with the Fa 
vious holiday editions of Irving’s works ‘wo 
vols, large 8vo, ne Pa and bound. 
Cloth extra, gilt tops, $6.00; three-quarters lee 
vant, $12 00 
This edition is printed from entirely new plates, 
and is by far the most sumptuous mtation of 
“ Astoria” ever It is em hed with bor- 
in mong oo ly nny Rd 
Margaret Armstrong. The photogravure illustra- 
tions have been speckly. prepared for this edition 
by the well-known artists, R. F Zogbaum, F 
Church, C. Harry Eaton, J. C. Beard, and others. 


Nippur ; 
Explorations and Adventures on the Euphrates. 
The Narrative of the University of Poanazives’e 
Expedition to Babylonia,in the 1889-1890. 
JOHN PUNNETT PETERS, Ph.D., Sc.D, D.D, 
Director of the Expedition. Very fully Illus- 
a Two volumes, sold separately, each 8vo, 


Vol. L The First Campaiga (Recently Iesued). 
Vol. Il. The Second Campaign. 
WHAT IS SAID OF VOL. I.: 

“The University of Pennsylvania has accom- 
plished a splendid work, which is to be classed among 
the most remarkable of modern archeological re- 
searches.” —New York Times. 


Little Journeys 

To the Homes of Famous Women. Being the series 

for 1897. Printed on deckel-edged paper and 

bound in one volume, with portraits. 16mo, gilt 

top. $1.75. 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Good 
Men and Great. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Am- 


Or 


ot ed bt 





Chronicles of Tarrytown 


and yf Hollow. By EpGaR MAYHEW BACON. 
With 23 full-page illustrations. 16mo, gilt top. 


1. 
This charming little volume is both 


a history and 
a guide book, and will ap to all those visitors 
to this famous old town who wish to take away with 


them the chronicles which have made a pilgrimage 
to pn one of the “ sentimental journeys ” in 


this coun’ 
American Ideals . 


and Other Essays, Social and Political, By’THr0- 
DORE ROOSEVELT, author of **The Wilderness 
Hunter,” etc. 12mo, git top, $1.50. 
CONTENTS :—American Ideals—True Americanism 
—The Manly Virtues and Practical Politics—The 
College Graduate and Public Life—Phases of State 
Legisiation—Machine Politics in New York City— 
Six Years of Civil Service Reform—Administering 
the New York Police Force—The Vice-Presidency 
and the Campaign of 1 How Not to Help Our 
Poorer Brother—The Monroe Doctrine—Washine- 


ton’s Fo) ten Maxim—National Life and Char- 
acter— Evolution—The Law of Civilization 
and Decay. 


In Search of a Religion. 

By DENNIS Higp (late Rector of Eastnor). 12mo,$1.25. 

‘¢ Mr. Hird is a gentleman of courage and honor. 
who because he wished to remain honorable, left 
thechurch His present book is a strong andclever 
appeal for the recognition of the — of Chrisr 
in oppcsition to the so-called religion of Chris- 
tlanity.—The London Book-List. 


Studies in Psychical Research. 
By Frank PopMORE, M A., author of *‘ Apparitions 
and Thought Transference.” 8vo, $2. 

‘“\ Mr. Podmore is well known among the students 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE IDEA OF COD. 
An Inquiry into the Origins of Re n. By GRANT 
LLEN, Author of *‘ Physiological isthetics,” 
Colour Sense,” Etc. 8vo, $3 00. 
work contains, I believe, the first extended 
nad esis 
the 


t 
, 
. 


THE ITALIANS OF TO-DAY. 
By REN® Bazin. 12mo, $1.25. 

An eminently “readable book on the vital ques- 
tions of modern Italian life. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 W. 23rd St., New York. 
OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


Finst Eprrions, etc. For Sate. AN [LAtsTRATED 
CaTALOGUB OF. PART L., WITH SEVENTY: 
P. 


































OF PLA’ TITLE ete. Works relating to the 
Civil War and Cromwell, Goaching. Cookery, Comtume, Sen 
on Abrahams Cowley, Williasa 


a Charles 
Dani giee, Charles Dickens, Dr. ty = 8 
Fielding. True poston of books "liustrated George 
rt Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, and mig By Tness; 
—_ of curious face’ Part 8v0, 74 
PICKERING & CHATTO, 
66 Haymarket, 
Lonpox, 8. W. 
London Weekly Circular of Rare, Choiee and Cu- 
rious English Books, from well-known libraries 
sold in London this season. Sent gratis on appli- 
cation by H. W. Hagemann, 160 Fifth Avenue, x ¥. 


Soot New iw vork City “A. 8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 

















of spirit lore. His latest book contains surprising 
exposures of many of the best reputed mediums, to- 
gether with a careful examination of some of the 

host stories which have hitherto been accepted by 








erican Authors. 
The 8 vols., as & set, in a box, $5.25. 
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ners,’’ by Prof. G. M. Minchin; and new volumes in the Series of 
Sacred Books of the East and of Anecdota Oxoniensa. 

Lasell Seminary, at Auburndale, Mass., has set apart a house 
entirely for the practice of its older pupils in different phases of 
home-making and keeping. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, Governor-General of Canada; the 
Countess of Aberdeen, Lady Marjorie Gordon, their daughter, and 
Lieutenant Keane, R. N., came this week to Princeton College, 


where, on Friday, the degree of LL.D. was conferred on Lord 
Aberdeen. 


Free Parliament 
Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
references to any question, its number should be given. 
QUESTIONS 
1854.—Who is the author of some verses, running in part as 
follows:— 
** Know ye the land of vines and mines, 
Of monstrous profits and quick declines, 
Of Howland & Aspinwall steamship lines,” etc. 


My father thinks an old paper called The Knickerbocker published 
them. 


GLENWOOD Sprincs,” CoLo. I. H.-H. 
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system. 








Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., says: 
**T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results. 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, RB. I. 





20 East Sixteenth Street, 
NEW YORK. 


All works exhibited will be for sale. 
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THE STORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By CHARLES WOODWRAD HUTSON, author of “ Begin- 

nings of Civiiization.” 12mo, 892 pages, $1 50. 

This work 18 written in a clear, ge style with as little 
use of technical terms as is possible, and on this account, 
as well as ior its inberent interest ought to become one of the 
popu'ar books of the day. Mr. Hutson writes with an enthusi- 
asm that is infectious and in this respect isa worthy coadju- 
tor of the veteran Max Muller.”—CH10AGO EVENING Post. 


THOUGHTS AND THEORIES OF 
LIFE AND EDUCATION. 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L, SPALDING, Bishop of Peoria. 
12mo, $1.00. 
Anew volume from the Bishop's vigorous pen. The book. 
like his previous works, is stimulating, both morally an 
mentally. 


STORIES FROM ITALY. 


By G.S. GoDKIN. 12mo, 854 pages, gilt top, $1.25. 

These stories present to us human nature under environ- 
ments altogether different trom our own, yet touched with 
those feelings that make the whole world kin; they sustain 
the attention by means of swilt, continuous action; and, un- 
like many short stories, they are written in a styl» that is both 
vigorous and chaste. 


A GROUP OF FRENCH CRITICS. 


By Mary FisHER. 12mo, 300 pages, $1.25. 
The author has d five ful critics, estimated 
one’s moral and intellectual worth, and shown to what 
extent he is equipped for his professional duties by his 
honesty, clearness, and power of discernment. Some ex- 
amples are quoted in which these critics have examined the 
works of authors notable or notorious. 


CHRISTIANITY, THE WORLD- 
RELIGION. 


By Joun HENRY Barrows 8vo, $1.50. 








Dr. Barrows, the originator of the Parl t of Religions, 
was appointed to deliver in India these, which constitute the 
first course of the * ws ures,” insti 


an by Mrs. 
Caroline E.._ Haskell, to carry on the good work which that 


parliament began. 


A WORLD PILGRIMAGE. 


By JoHN HENRY BARROWS. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 

Thisis a record of a voyage around the world made in 1896-97. 
It is vot a journal, but isa crisp Be gree and interesting 
account of all that this experien traveler and fascinating 
narrator thought worth while to record. 


WITH A PESSIMIST IN SPAIN. 


By Mary F. Nixon. Illustrated. (In press.) $1.50. 
Ever since Washington Irving “discovered” Spain, it has 
ma source o: delight to the American tourist. in this 
book, which is anything but pessimistic, old legends and tales 
are treely min with —— of castles, cities, and 
poe It will prove a delightful companion for traveler or 
-at-home. 


A DAUGHTER OF TWO NATIONS. 
as GaLE MCCLELLAND Illustrated. 12mo, 


Pare Andi 


ted to 
Revo- 


This charming story of the Re , an 
the National Society of the Children of the American 
lution, is about an oe ry American girl, born of an 
English mother and a n er, and who renders valu- 
able services to Washington and his army. 


SPAIN IN THE XIX. CENTURY. 


ELizABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. Handsomely 
justrated. 8vo, $2.50. 
Mrs. Latimer has achieved a signal success in this the latest 
a [ag A last) ot her very popular 19th century histories, 
ves 
Spain that 





niormation about the recent history of 
caunot be found in any other one volume now 
accessible. The history is vroug!' own present day, 
and a chapter ‘s devoted to th: .anish colonies in Sonth 
America and a chapter to Cubs. 
Mrs. Latimer’s histories of the 19th century, illus- 
trated and otherwise uniform with “Spain,” that 
have already been published are: 


THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. 


By Lieut. H. H. SARGENT, author of “ Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s First Campaign.” With Maps. 8vo, 
240 pages, $1.50. 
“It was avparent from Lieut. Sargent’s former volume that 
he possessed unusual powers of analysis and expression, and 
the imp ion is deep d by his new ..» » The work 
is one that may well become a text-book and an authority for 
students of military strategy.”—CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


A LITTLE HOUSE IN PIMLICO. 


By MARGUERITE BOUVET. Illustrated by HELEN M. 
ARMSTRONG. Small 4to, 245 pages, $1.50. 

This is a new volume by Marguerite Bouvet, who knows so 

well how to entertain the cluidren with her delightful tales. 

The scene is laid in London, and the book is characterized by 

the same tenderness and grace that appear in her former 


MEN IN EPIGRAM. 


yey oe: by FREDERICK W. MORTON, compiler of 
* Women in Epigram.” 16mo, $1.00. 

It contains carefully chosen bits of wisdom, wit, and humor 
concerning the men, together with sundry pieces of sly satire 
that may be welcome as ammunition to keen combatants of 
the alleged less logical sex. 


LOVE’S WAY, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


By MARTIN SWIFT. 12mo, $1.25. 

The form mto which the title is cast is that of a series of 
songs or short poems, composed in accord with the ever- 
varying moods and hopes and fears of the lover. It evinces 
remarkable facility ot versitication, sympathy with nature 
and human nature, and power to awaken responsive chords 
in the heart of the reader. 


THE LOVERS’ SHAKSPERE. 


Compiled by CHLOE BLAKEMAN JONES. 12mo, $1.25. 
A very pretty little book of Shaksperian extracts on sweet- 
hearts and lovers, thei’ symptoms, fates, and all that concerns 
them. To facilitate reference, the matter is arranged in sec- 
tions, each bearing a distinctive title. 


NOTES ON THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL. 


By HENRY I. SHELDON. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 214 pages, $1 25. 

“The book is undoubtedly one of the most interesting ever 
written upon this subject. It is not filled with technicalities, 
but is a straightforward of what one may ex! if one 
goes to —— the condition of the country, of the canal 
in its present form, and what one may expect if money 
enough is raised to complete it.” —CINCINNATI TRIBUNE. 


THE BIG-HORN TREASURE. 


By JOHN F. CaRGILL 12mo, 327 pages, with 20 full- 
page illustration. 


A thrilling, wholesome, and adventurous Western mining 
story for boys, containing also much practical information. 


ELIZABETH SONNET CYCLES. 


Edited by MarTHa FooTre CROWE. 


Iesued :—Vol III.: IDEA, by MICHAEL DRAYTON; 
DESSA, by BARTHOLOMEW GRIFFIN; CHLORIS, 
by WILLIAM SMITH. 


Previously Issued:—Vol. I.: PHILLIS. by THomas 
Lopez; LICIA. by GILES FLETCHER Vol IL: 
DELIA, by SAMUEL DANIEL; DIANA, by HENRY 
CONSTABLE 


12mo, gilt top, per volume, $1.50 net. 


AN IMPERIAL LOVER. 


By M. ImLayY TAYLOR, author of “On the Red Stair- 
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FRANCE in the 19th Century - - - 7 $2 50 case” 12mo, 377 pages, $1.25. 

BUSSIA and TURKEY in the 19th Century 2.50 This brilliant historical inciiha Pisa hea dibeaa 

ENGLANDin the 19th Century - - - - 2850! jove—-am stra = te eay, unsuccessfully. ‘The Grar's iv i. 
mn attache o: ion, 8 1 

EUROPE in AFRICA in the 19th Century = - 2.00 daring carries the day. leaving Peter to solace imeelt with 

ITALY inthe 19th Century - - . ~~ 2.50) Catharine, the future Empress. 





Sold by booksellers generally, or will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG 


Important New Books. 
MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of 


Canterbury. Illustrated with numerous fac- 
simile Letters and Portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.75. 


The student of contemporary literature will find 
the volume invaluable in giving aid to a clear ap- 
preciation of the best writers of the day. 


PERSON AL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
JESUS. 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 . 
parti-cloth, gilt top, 81.00. : 


Written with reverence and sympathy. A distinct 
addition to the immense literature which clusters 
around the name of Christ. 


THE KING OF THE PARK. 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, author of “ Beautiful 
Joe.” Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Full of fresh, charming life and breezy nature. 
this delightful story will do great good fa calling 
eo attention to the duty we owe to dumb 
animals. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE. 
By ANNA ROBERTSON BROWN, Ph.D. Fine Edition. 
Printed at the Merrymount Press’ from new 
plates, in red and black, on deckel-edge laid 
paper, with specially designed title-page, initial 
letter and cover design, 12mo, boards, gilt top, 
60 cents; full leather, gilt top, $1.00. 


The ph | of this address, now in 
its 75th thousand, has justified putting it into this 
artistic and beautiful edition, which will be a de- 
light to the eye as well as a treasure for the mind 
and heart. 








*," For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of price by the publishers. 
Send for Illustrated cataloyue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 





PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Attention is called to the following series of reprints as of 


great value to the student, as well as to the general reader 
of French. 


ROMANS CHOISIS, 


12mo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 
No. 17.—SANS FAMILLE, Par Hecror Ma.or, abridged and 
arranged for school use by Prof. P. Bercy, B.L., L.D. 430 


pages. 

No. 18.—COSIA, by ANDRE MICHEL DURAND. 165 pages. 
Complete catalogue on Application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


Messrs. Frederik Muller & Co. 


Of Amsterdam (Holland) will sell by 
Auction, 9th to llth November 1897 


The famous Collection of Antiquities 
of the late JOSEPHUS JITTA, including 


Old Pictures, Marble Statues, 
Emaux de Limoges, 

Old Silver, Ivories, 

A brilliant jot of Dresden Ware, 
Old Jewels, Snuff Boxes, 
Precious articles in 

Cristal de Roche, Old China, 
Sevres, etc., etc. 


Tlustrated Catalogues may be seen, in New York, with 


Messrs. Frederick Ke & Co 
Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co. and 
and in Philadelphia with 








Mr. S.P. Avery, 
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SANATORY UNDERWEAR 


AS USED BY 


Dr. Nansen 


on his famous Arctic sledge journey. 
“The result of all this experimenting was that I 
made up my mind to keep to my woollen clothes, 
which would give free outlet to the perspiration. Jo- 
hansen followed my example, and on the upper part of 
our bodies we each had two Jaeger 1 ndershirts next 
the skin, etc., etc.”—“ Farthest North,” Vol. IL, p. 115 
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